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1939: Car S 


Sh ron Foy, esa SS OW 
Committee, ities 
Mfrs. Assn., sponsors of 
N. Y. Show. For news 


of new cars. see inside 








New Tools 


New trucks are business 
tools. How they can help 
industry to cut costs, step 
up efficiency and speed 
up transportation 











Life-Saver 


| z ' > | Paul Hoffman presides 





over Automotive Safety 
Foundation’s dramatic, 
resultful drive to slash 


traffic accidents 











1S indispensable to those comforts 


we call “American” 


fiers world - traveler appreciates better 
than anyone else all that this country 
means in terms of better living. In 
America he sees automobiles, refrigerators, 
washing machines, toasters, radios, tele- 
phones . . . conveniences that are profusely 
distributed among our people as nowhere 
else in the world. 


Few realize how vital a factor copper has 
been in making all these things possible. 
Without large tonnages of copper at reason- 
able prices, the growth of electricity would 
have been immeasurably retarded. And 
without electricity abundant and cheap, 
we could not have created in this country 
the goods and the wealth that are both 
the envy and the goal of the rest of the 
civilized world. 


Foremost in the mining, smelting, refining 
and fabrication of copper is Anaconda 
Copper Mining Company, an integrated 
group of diversified companies with a back- 
ground of more than a century of metal- 
lurgical experience. Employing tens of 
thousands of persons directly, it indirectly 
furnishes employment to millions of others. 


A Basic I ndustry 


“Copper” is one of those basic industries 
through whose development America has 
prospered greatly. Farflung as is the cop- 
per industry today, much is yet to come. 
Through research and constantly improv- 
ing methods, “the red metal’ will con- 
tribute in still larger degree to an ever- 
higher standard of living. 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


25 Broadway 


New York 











A Bigger, Finer Dodge ata Su 


ROUDLY Dodge presents the new 

Luxury Liner...the greatest car 
ever to bear the famous Dodge name! 
Sparkling in its new beauty of form 
and line, this new Dodge marks an 
outstanding achievement in motorcar 
history! As Dodge’s Silver Anniversary 
Creation, this brilliantly conceived new 
car is a triumphant climax to a 25- 
year record of fine car building. 

It’s really a new kind of Dodge— 
new in design, new in beauty and new 
in styling! And under its flashing ex- 
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NEWeasier way toshiftgears— 
with a perfected handy control 
near the steering wheel! You 
shift in the same standard “H” 


pattern — nothing new to learn! 
but 


Not an “attachment” 


a 





rprisingly Low Price! 
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NEW Styling of Rear 
Ensemble! Graceful, 
sloping lines, which flow 
from top of windshield 
back to tail-light in one 
smooth, unbroken con- 
tour, completely conceal 
the new-type Dodge 
luggage compartment 
which is actually 27% 
larger than old “trunk 
style’’ compartment. 
e 









NEW Lux 


ter i 
'or—wider, roomier! 








sturdy, reliable, integral unit of 
the car—yours at no extra cost! 
Front floor is clear—plenty of room 
for three in front without “strad- 
dling” the shift lever! 


terior are more new engineering ideas 
than you’ve ever seen in any new 
Dodge model! Don’t wait! See this 
stunning new Dodge now! It’s on 
display at your nearest Dodge dealer’s! 
















= : ed, lounge. 
= Chair-Height Seam 
steno eeous new uphol. 

1 Stunning new hard. 





NEW “Safety Light” 
Speedometer carries a 
bead on the speed indi- 
cator which glows green 
up to 30 miles per hour; 
amber from 30 to 50; and 
red beyond 50—keeps 
you mindful of the speed 





easy to get int 
Oa 
from both sides “Wome” ” 
NEw Dodge 
“ower L-Head 
~»namite in Kid G 

1 ” 
i powertal, dependable 
whata money-saver} 





you’re traveling! NEW 
. pai D 
S42 13 INCHES WIDER APART-CLOSER TO ROAD H e ish. It's bare denamel fin- 
: FOR SAFER NIGHT DRIVING : surface a =e on the metal 
3 : Nd retains 
NEW Individual-Action Front Tune in on the Major pve enamel lustre woyif- 
Bowes Original Ama- dulling! Resists cheek 


Wheel Springing, with spiral-type 
springs of new, tough Amola Steel, 
levels out the road—makes driv- 
ing this Dodge a thrilling new 
experience! 


NEW headlamps mounted in front fenders for 
safer night driving! Thirteen inches wider apart 
and closer to the road, they more clearly define 
the limits of the car for the oncoming motorist— 
afford greater visibility, especially in rain, fog, 
snow and dust! 


1939 DODGE Lenny Tener 
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Network, Thursdays, 
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TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 


In America, the best is yet to be. 
* 


Encouraging: The auto industry 
is going into high speed. 

* 
Looks as if public sentiment will 
outlaw labor lawlessness. 

* 


Business corruption hasn’t been 
one-two-three with recently re- 
vealed political corruption. 

* 
Some high-yielding utility bonds 
look low-priced. 

* 


Uncle Sam is “Uncle Sap” for 
buying more silver from Mexico, 
now thumbing its nose at us. 

* 


Can Hitler be rated as the 
world’s best poker player? 

* 
How does Mussolini relish being 
only a deuce while Hitler has be- 
come ace-high? 

* 
One-word description of Labor 
Secretary Madame Perkins: 
Flop. 

* 
Will the much-regulated N. Y. 
Stock Exchange become the 
N. Y. Stale Exchange? 


Presumably President Roosevelt 
has abundant reason for trying to 
bring about the death of the Dies 
Committee. 


The New Deal has gone in 
strongly fer rotation of its farm 
policies. 

* 
Taxation threatens to inflict ruin- 
ation. 

* 
Washington should stop lectur- 
ing Europe. Words, not backed 
by deeds, incite contempt. 
Roosevelt spending has spent its 
efficacy. 
Debts drag down—individuals, 
families, nations. 

* 


Christmas promises to be merrier 
this year than last. 
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Light from Leaders 





As the facts come out, it becomes 
apparent that politics has been made 
the biggest racket of them all.— 
Tuomas E, Dewey. 


Industry needs leaders, not bosses. 
—H. Gorpvon SELFRIDGE, Selfridge’s, 
Ltd. 


Anything new is cuckoo. You can 
say “cuckoo” as much as you please, 
like the little bird in the clock, but the 
clock moves onward and the business 
of the world moves with it— 
CHARLES F. KETTERING, vice-presi- 
dent, General Motors Corp. 


I have long been looking for a 
proper definition of the term “lib- 
eral.” It is my observation that it 
applies chiefly to those who believe 
in being “liberal” with the taxpay- 
ers’ money.—T. M. Girpter, chair- 
man, Republic Steel Corp. 


The only practical method of han- 
dling an investigation of the indus- 
trial system today is to assume that 
people are entitled to want what they 
actually do want; and to define eco- 
nomic efficiency as giving people 
what they want. Anything else in- 
volves deciding (and ultimately try- 
ing to tell people) what they ought 
to want, which becomes tyranny pure 
and simple—A. A. BERLE, JR. 


Nine thousand workmen’s lives 
could be saved and injuries to 750,- 
000 others prevented annually within 
a few years if the unsafe plants in in- 
dustry were to install sound safety 
measures and procedures——W. H. 
CAMERON, managing director, Na- 
tional Safety Council. 


There are millions of jobs in this 
country now dammed behind idle 
capital which in turn is dammed by 
unnecessarily restrictive legislation 
and unwise taxation sapping the 
vitality of business—CuHartes R. 
Hook, president, National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. 


As far as possible, compulsion or 
mandatory laws should be avoided. 
Government can compel compliance 
but never co-operation. Workers’ 
organizations and employers’ asso- 
ciations should work together, re- 
spect each other and, from. the re- 
sulting training and_ self-discipline, 
negotiate, agree and abide by agree- 
ments once made. This method 
may take longer but it will be more 
effective and enduring. —GERARD 


Swope, president, General Electric 
Co 











"NO!" 


Said The Banker 


Your firm may ve refused a loan for the very reasons which 
make you need it: too much capital tied up in receivables -- too 
many overdue and doubtful accounts -- profits and reserves 
depleted by a succession of unexpected credit losses. 


Able executives of Manufacturing and Jobbing houses pre- 
vent such a state of affairs. They cover all their accounts with 


American Credit Insurance 


The first benefit, of course, is reimbursement for credit losses. 
Other benefits are: liquidation of delinquencies; a better financial 
statement to show your bank if you need accommodations. In 
addition: Morale is improved. Sales are stepped up. There is 
closer co-operation between the sales and credit departments. 


Of special interest, today: It is a fact that ‘“American’’ 
now insures all classes of debtors, including non-rated accounts. 
Any ‘‘American” representative will gladly help you determine 
the kind of policy that meets your specific requirements. 


Copyright 1938, American Credit Indemnity Co. of N.Y. W20 


AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY CO. 


of New York J. F. McFadden, President 





_Chamber of Commerce Building - . St. Louis, Mo. 


Offices in all principal cities of United States and Canada 
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SOMETHINGS GOING 
To HAPPEN To YOU 


: On the Road Today...a Then a fourth speed forward is like 
EXCITING NEW NASH HURRICANE POWER’! New 1939 Nash... with “wings” on your cart 
Even in lowest priced models you flash re 
from 15 to 50 M.P.H. in 13 seconds in the Ride and Drive of Want to try the “Weather Eye”? 


high! And with this performance, Your Lifetime ! 


ust set that dial in front of yo 
economy is even better than last year. J you, 


and youride all winter longin fresh, 
OU'LL see it pass you on the balmy June air—automatically 
ale . .. sometime this week. kept at your comfort level! 
A sudden rush of wind...asilver Ten old driving peeves have been 
streak, snaking ahead of traffic, abolished. You start, stop, shift, 
silent as a shadow. and steer with new ease, speed! 
Then you'll know that the first new Spacious interiors. ..seats that 
1939 Nash is in town. quickly make up into a big double 
If you thrill toa thoroughbred, you, bed . . . exquisite appointments. 
too, will soon drive a Nash. Literally, it’s a home on wheels. 


In sober truth, you have never had It is, we believe, the world’s most 
your hands on suchaccrinall your modern car. Certainly, it is the 
CONDITIONED AIR for Winter life. It has glamour, character. It most exciting. And prices are some- 
Driving—now madeautomat- is lithe, low and fire on four wheels. _ thing to cheer about! 


ic! **Tune in” the comfort . : é : r i. eae 
sen tant 00s eatin Simply touch that throttle...and See your Nash Dealer, drive it! 





Eye” keeps it constant. in three fast shifts you can break Nasu Motors Division, Nash- 
the hearts of the best of them. Kelvinator Corp., Detroit, Mich. 


NOW ON DISPLAY... FOUR SERIES OF GREAT CARS ...22 MODELS 
Ten of Them Priced Right Next to the Lowest . . ; See them today 


500 MILES a day is an easy, de- 


lightful trip. Then you can sleep 
in your Nash—in a double bed. 
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What Readers Say 





Tax-Cutter’s Address 


I would appreciate your giving me the 
name and address of the office or person 
to whom to write in Fort Wayne. I am 
interested in obtaining further and more 
detailed information about the tax-reduc- 
tion methods described in “Hoosier Cure 
for High Taxes” [Forses, Oct. 15, p. 16]. 
—A. B. Lance, East Peoria, Ill. 


The information asked for by Mr. Lange 
and other readers is: Henry E. Branning 
Jr., president, Taxpayers’ Research Asso- 
ciation, Fort Wayne, Ind. See letter be- 
low.—THE EpiTors. 


We Look with Pride 


Naturally, we look with pride upon the 
publication in a magazine of national scope 
of things affecting our good city—espe- 
cially if we have played any part in the 
good things being done. 

I am proud of our accomplishments, 
which have been made possible only 
through the hearty co-operation of our 
citizens. The article “Hoosier Cure for 
High Taxes,” [Forpes, Oct. 15, p. 16] 
has received wonderful comment in our 
community and surrounding territory.— 
Henry E. BRANNING JR., president, Tax- 
payers’ Research Association, Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 


Sales Stimulator 


We should like to obtain 3,200 reprints 
of “Twenty-Five Reasons for Expecting 
Better Times” [Forses, Oct. 15, p. 24]. 

The article by Mr. Forbes is most en- 
couraging and we feel that by furnishing 
each one of our retail salesmen with this 
reprint, it will enable them to create busi- 
ness and stimulate the sale of more new 
1939 Chevrolets—F. W. WILLIAMs, assist- 
ant regional manager, Chevrolet Motors, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Safety Slogan 


I am impressed by the many fine articles 
appearing in your magazine. I have a 
certain slogan in mind which I think could 
be used by any corporation with a safety 
campaign in progress: “A thought today 
may save a life tomorrow.” I pass it on 
to you for whatever use you may make 
of it—V. M. HerMANSEN, Chicago, III. 


Those Pesky Reports 


“Why Business Roars About Reports” 
[Forzes, Oct. 15, p. 12] is a mighty good 
job and I hope it gets the attention which 
it deserves—T. M. Grrpter, chairman, 
Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, Ohio. 


The publication of information of this 
character cannot help but be helpful to in- 
dustry—F. W. Macin, president, Square 
D Co., Detroit, Mich. 


I have known from my own experience 
of the tremendous number of reports that 
business concerns of all sorts are called 
upon to make, but I had not realized the 
extent or cost of them until I had the 
Pleasure of reading your article. I think 
this will bring to the attention of business 
and government, in a startling way, the 
waste in and duplication of the reports. 

(Continued on page 50) 





Con pay key Pe 
RETIRE ON $200 A MONTH 





“F’LL DRAW an income of $200 a month 

for the rest of my life, as soon as I 
retire,” said a certain man talking of his 
plans for the future. 


“How can you manage it?” asked an- 
other man. 


“It’s easy,” said the first man. “I’m buy- 
ing a Retirement Income on the installment 
plan. My income of $200 a month begins 
when I reach retirement age, and it’s guar- 
anteed for life. 


“What’s more, if I should drop out of 
the picture before my retirement age, my 
wife would get a regular monthly income 
for the rest of her life.” 


“That sounds good,” said the other, “but 
what if you’re totally disabled, and can’t 
make your payments?” 


“I don’t have to worry. If, before I reach 
55, serious illness or accident stops my 
earning power for 
six months or more, 
then—so long there- 
after as I remain 
disabled —I don’t 
have to pay any pre- 
miums that fall due 







How a Man of 40 Can Retire in 15 Years 


If you’re around 40 you’re lucky. If you’re 
younger, so much the better. Here is what 
$100 a month Retirement Income, pay- 
able at age 55, will do for you: 

it guarantees you at 55 an income of 
$100 a month for life. If you are insur- 
able, additions can be made to your plan 
by which— 

It guarantees in case of your death be- 
fore 55, a Cash Payment to your bene- 
ficiary of $10,000. Or a monthly income 
for life. 

it guarantees in the event of permanent 
total disability before age 55, a Monthly 
Income for you. 

The Plan is not limited to men of 40, 
nor the income to $100 a month. And you 
can retire at 55, 60, or 65. 

Mail coupon below for free booklet. 


















ESTABLISHED 1657" 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 
Leetirement Income Plan 


GUARANTEES YOUR FUTURE 


and Ill get a Disability Income besides.” 


“Fine. Can you tell me how much this new 
Retirement Income Plan would cost me?” 


“Tt depends on how old you are, when you 
want to retire, and the size of the income 
you will want. Why don’t you write for the 
free booklet about the Phoenix Mutual Re- 
tirement Income Plan? It tells all about how 
the plan works and what you get.” 


Here’s your chance to find out how sim- 
ple it is to retire on a guaranteed monthly 
income for life. 
Send for your copy 
of this booklet to- 
day. No cost. No ob- 
ligation. The coupon 
below is for your 
convenience. 








Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 
324 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 
Please send me by mail, without 
obligation, your book describing the 
PHoEntx Mutua RETIREMENT PLAN. 


Name 














Date of Birth 
Business Address 


Home Address 
















COPYRIGHT 1938. BY PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Sensational New 
Cities Service Device 
Talk of the Motoring World 


OU'VE probably heard about the Oil Test 

Plate on the radio or from your helpful 
Cities Service dealer. You may be using it right 
now—along with thousands of car owners and 
fleet operators. 


If you haven't seen this handy little "oil expert" in 
action—here's what it does: A drop or two on the 
"Magic" surface shows in 30 seconds the condition 
of used motor oil. Then you can judge for your- 
self if the oil is OK or ready for a change. In any 
case you benefit, because the Oil Test Plate not 
only indicates fresh, safe oil, but also tells if the oil 
is burned, worn or decomposed. Its amazing ac- 
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TEST PLATE 


curacy helps you avoid unnecessary expense and 
loss of time, saves your motors and your money. 


Oil Test Plate Will Help Keep 
the New 1939 Cars New! 


If you are investing in one of this season's mag- 
nificent new models—be sure it gets the advan- 
tages of the Oil Test Plate service from the very 
start. This practical Cities Service discovery will 
help keep it new— 
guard its prime pow- 
er and performance. 
Automotive author- 








ities agree that a close check on oil is a vital 
factor in the care of modern motors. And you 
will find that the Oil Test Plate is a simple, sure 
way to "see for yourself" if your oil is safe. 


it’s Easy to Test Your Own Oil! 


Any driver can see for himself — on the spot, in 
just a jiffy! Used oil may assume any one of four 
"off" colors on the Test Plate. These are warning 
signs of possible trouble. If the oil is still fresh, the 
Oil Tester will tell. 


When You Decide to 
“Change” Try This New 
HEAT-PROVED OIL 


N the 1939 engine, parts fit tighter than ever. The 

instant a motor starts, heat and oil come to grips. 
But the new Cities Service Motor Oil is more than 
a match for engine heat, because it's heat-proved 
in a super-refining process, before it goes to work 
for you. This great lubricant is subjected to higher 
temperatures in the making than it ever will be 
called upon to meet, as a lubricant, in your engine. 
In tests supervised by Barney Oldfield — over 
100,000 miles of driving—the new Cities Service 
Motor Oil showed savings up to 10% on consump- 
tion, 17% on bearing wear and 25% on piston 
wear. Resolve today to try Cities Service Motor 
Oil. You'll get safe, efficient, enduring lubrica- 
tion—tested and proved under all practical driv- 
ing conditions. 


Call on your nearest Cities Service Dealer today. 
Ask him to supply the full details on all the money- 
saving products and services he sells. 


Listen in every Friday, 8 P.M., E.S.T., to the Cities 
Service Radio Concert, WEAF and 44 associated 
NBC stations. 


AND GASOLENES 
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Every hauling need 
is served by International 
Trucks —%-ton up. Our 
branches and dealers are 
at your service. 


What magic is it in the turkey 
that makes us all remember, late in November, 
to give thanks for the blessings that America 
provides? And why is it, as the royal bird 
comes in all golden-brown to the table, that 
appetites are so much lustier than normal? 

There may be many answers to these ques- 
tions, but the truth is that the magic is to be 
found in ourselves. One of our blessings is that 
we have within us the imagination and the 
happy will to recreate the harvest-time holi- 
day, year by year. 

On this day it is our privilege to be thankful 
for a thousand other meals served each year to 
every man, woman and child in the land. Proba- 
bly they are all just as important, lacking only 
the turkey’s gift for drama. 

One hundred and thirty BILLION meals a 
year for Americans! Think of the fabulous stores 
of food, the careful handling, the countless 
miles of hauling! Food is humanity’s greatest 
need— our first thought on Thanksgiving Day. 
Let us be grateful for America’s great system 
of food production and distribution. Let us 
extend a kind thought this year to our own 
local sources of supply — the grocer, the meat- 
market man, and the milk man, who day after 
day keep our larders stocked with food, gar- 
nished with the service we like! 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


“WITH ALL THY GETTING, 


World’s greatest AMERICAN automobile 
manufacturers have proved 
employment creators the world’s most fruitful crea- 


tors of employment. It is fig- 
ured that one out of every seven of the nation’s gain- 
fully employed derive their living from this aggressive, 
progressive, enterprising industry. No group of execu- 
tives exceed in mental and physical strenuosity the men 
who pilot our motor companies. Many of them sac- 
rifice normal domestic life to travel hither and yon every 
year to push their business ahead. No class of mer- 
chandisers receive greater co-operation from headquarters 
than do auto distributors, dealers, salesmen. The most 
elaborate pains have been taken to teach them how to 
operate with maximum efficiency, how to keep track of 
costs, how to mantain illuminating records. Our manu- 
facturers led the world in orginating motor vehicles and 
have consistently maintained leadership. America today 
supplies almost 80% of all the automobiles placed at the 
service of the earth’s inhabitants. 
No industry has equaled it in initiative, in improving 
products, in whetting the appetite of the public year after 


year for its wares. Innovations, improvements, are con- , 


stantly evolved. The auto of five years ago today looks 
more or less obsolete, whereas most other products have 
been changed, modernized little. 

There is a reason for everything. The chief reasons 
for the American automotive industry’s phenomenal ex- 
pansion is the extraordinary ingenuity consistently ex- 
ercised in developing better and better cars, in bringing 
prices within reach of more and more millions of or- 
dinary families, in putting forth unique sales efforts, 
in studiously training dealers to find and satisfy cus- 
tomers, 

What America direly needs today is more employ- 
ment. Our auto leaders have led in multiplying pay 
envelopes. If wage rates in all other industries matched 


GET UNDERSTANDING’ 


AN 


those paid auto workers, the nation’s purchasing power 
would be far greater than it is. But high wage rates 
are made feasible only by developing higher and higher 
efficiency and effecting greater and greater manufactur- 
ing economies. 

Auto leaders have made us all their debtors, have 
earned the gratitude of us all. 
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Age of auto workers 
may astonish you 


YOU have been told so often 
that industry employs only 
young people that you prob- 
ably have come to believe it. 
It just isn't so. On a recent visit to Detroit, I asked 
President K. T. Keller of the Chrysler Corporation to 
furnish me figures regarding the ages of all its em- 
ployees. He did. The detailed records reveal that almost 
two of every three are men over 35 and that more than 
two of every five are over 40. Dividing them into groups, 
of five years each, the statistics show that the largest 
percentage of all falls between 36 and 40. Over 1,000 are 
men ranging from 56 to 60. But let the detailed com- 
pilation speak for itself : 


Age Per Cent. 
RU anlar, diy ook oa-ole-isleve en ee en oe ee 56 
TS SAREE RY PORES EO Te PD Pe hy nee 6.26 
I ear a isaac Gras praca et nara naat hep a Ara aoa aa 12.86 
oe asi eo ard acta carqrrae a rely Walser ean aw recent 18.40 
ies cake hk ony be wee deca ae eaek ease 18.62 
i os ii an a Shale iar a dephaile alae eb anaes 17.57 
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* 


What epitaph will you leave on human hearts? 
* 


To tower, be tolerant. 
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The American people now 1 HAVE been traveling ex- 


: tensively. One thing I have 
want prosperity definitely gathered is that the 


American people are eager 
for prosperity. The majority of them, I am convinced, are 
tired of business-baiting, business bedevilment. They 
have lost patience, also, with the disruptive tactics hereto- 
fore pursued by John L. Lewis and his CIO. They have 
ceased to have sympathy with political or labor dictato- 
rialness. They now want America to get back to 
Americanism, back to business enterprise, back to initia- 
tive, daring, risk-taking. They realize the vital impor- 
tance of bringing about more honest-to-goodness jobs. 

The emphatic impression I have gathered from many 
classes in many communities is that henceforth the 
people will demand that Washington co-operate in bring- 
ing about better times and soft-pedal “reforms” de- 
signed to enthrone governmental autocracy. Presumably 
President Roosevelt has sensed this; hence his plea for 
cessation of name-calling—in which he and his henchmen 
have excelled. 

* 


The real sportsman goes after the gamest 
fish, the ones hardest to land. 


* 
Human contacts responsible 
for its success 


AMERICA has _ devel- 
oped the largest enter- 
prises in many lines of 
business — motor, steel, 
meat packing, insurance, electrical manufacturing, air- 
craft, copper, food packing and distribution, office ap- 
pliances, photographic supplies, department stores, mail- 
order houses, chain stores, harvesting machinery, can- 
making and canning, telephony, rubber manufacturing, 
air conditioning, radio, motion pictures, refrigeration, 
labor-saving household appliances, public utilities, and a 
whole string of etceteras. I have been delving into the 
history of the H. J. Heinz Company, of the famous “57 
Varieties.” There is no other organization comparable 
to it on the face of the earth. What I have learned is 
that its success is attributable largely to the intimate, 
human contacts which its founder, Henry J. Heinz, and 
its present head, Howard Heinz, have assiduously cul- 
tivated. The creed of both is: “You must win the heart 
interest of your employees, from the humblest to the 
highest, in order to attain maximum results, to insure 
maximum quality, to insure maximum satisfaction to 
consumers.” 

The conclusion reached by my studies of this unique 
enterprise is this: There is no substitute for humane, 
considerate treatment of employees. 


* 


Go out of your way to help and others 
will help you on your way. 


- 


We can always do what we have to. 
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WILLIAM S. KNUDSEN, 
while recently in Europe, 
was impressed by this ob- 
servation: “People these 
days act as if they would rather be driven to destruction 
than led to prosperity.” This was said of transatlantic 
nations. But could it not be applied to events in our 
own country? Thoughtful people long ago recognized 
that various New Deal policies were hurtful to business, 
to employment, to prosperity. But they did not evoke 
widespread condemnation. It seemed as if they preferred 
politically-made depression, not to say destruction of 
their inherited freedom, to prosperity. Fortunately, there 
are multiplying signs that the light is dawning on them, 
that they are turning against anti-prosperity political 
policies and now desire to be “led to prosperity.” 
General Motors’ president stressed this warning in 
talking to me: His European travels drove home to him 
the danger of passing legislation unduly restricting work 
hours. The Socialistic French Government enacted a 
forty-hour-week law. It proved so impractical, so in- 
jurious to the national interest that enforcement had to 
be dropped. Said Mr. Knudsen: “France found that her 
people could not do as much work in 40 hours as Ger- 
mans do in 48 hours. America should take warning.” 


Knudsen on destruction 
versus prosperity 


- 


MODERNIZATION spells 
profits. This is being demon- 
strated by our railroads. They 
are discovering that their most 
profitable trains are those which have been streamlined 
and otherwise brought up to the minute. Many compa- 
nies have overcome national depression by creating new 
or improved products. Americans love something new. 
I attended the exhibition, in New York, of the new line 
of Chrysler cars. It was a novel innovation which at- 
tracted most attention, namely, a convertible coupe which 
could be made either a closed or open car merely by 
pressing a button. I have a brood of sons. I find that 
they are attracted by novel, modernistic, “different” 
products. 

The profitableness of trains embodying a maximum 
of innovations has been learned by the Union Pacific, the 
Pennsylvania, the Southern Pacific, New York Central, 
Baltimore & Ohio, the Seaboard, Chicago & North West- 
ern, Southern and others (see also p. 52). 

Moral: To get and keep ahead, strive to keep ahead 
of the times. 


Modernization spells 
profits 


* 


Culture unradiated is static. 
*x 


INCENTIVE makes the world go 
round. In no line of human en- 
deavor is incentive more essen- 
tial than in selling. Most sales- 
men experience so many turndowns, so many difficul- 
ties, so many disappointments that they need special 
encouragement. Enlightened managements are recog- 


Pointer for sales- 
managers 











nizing this. They have adopted plans for bestowing 
extra rewards for unusually meritorious performances. 
The competitive spirit is strongly embedded in man— 
reflect how prize fights, baseball games, football 
matches, etc., attract crowds. Similarly, sales contests 
arouse interest, inspire effort. 

Here is a pointer for salesmanagers: Nothing, I 
have found, so appeals to winners in sales contests, to 
salesmen overshooting their quotas, as a sea trip. On 
board ship there is an atmosphere not enjoyed on land, 
a unique carefreeness and camaraderie. Moreover, 
isolation from the work-a-day world brings complete 
relaxation. Trips can now be arranged, especially for 
large parties, covering anywhere from a day or two to 
several days or longer periods. 

Try it. 

* 


Cave in and you won't cash in. 
* 


in which motor executives MANUFACTURINGa 
axcel product is easy; marketing 


it is not so easy. Automo- 
bile managements recog- 
nize this. No large group of industrial executives equals 
automotive executives in sales efforts. Even the high- 
est-ups in motordom travel extensively. Auto dealers 
are contacted probably more frequently by headquarters 
high-ups than any other group of distributors, sales- 
men. Few non-factory automobile executives enjoy as 
much home life as executives in other lines. I’m sure 
that Chairman A. P. Sloan, of General Motors, has 
spent more time away from his office and his home than 
he has spent there throughout the last quarter-century. 
I don’t know much about Ford executives, but I know 
that the same is true of executives in Chrysler and 
other leading motor organizations. ‘‘Crews’’ of auto 
executives periodically cover the whole country, address- 
ing and inspiring gatherings of dealers and other sales- 
men. I have often marveled at their vitality—William 
E. Holler, charged with selling more automobiles 
(Chevrolets) than any other salesmanager in the world, 
consistently works from 12 to 15 hours a day, includ- 
ing Sundays and holidays, hasn’t taken a real vacation 
in years, constantly flies hither and yon because rail 
transportation is too slow. 

May it not be that the phenomenal energy expended 
by automobile executives, especially in the selling end, 
has been in no small measure responsible for the fact 
that the automotive industry has in modern times made 
greater strides than any other industry? 

I've sometimes wondered why they do it. Years ago 
one of our automobile giants emphasized to me that 
the head men of that corporation had attained financial 
independence and that money-making was not the main- 
spring of their strenuous exertions. The same could 
have been said of Henry Ford, Walter P. Chrysler and 
others. 

There are executives in some other industries who 
sacrifice much in order to push their organizations 






ahead. But in no other line are there as many as in 


the motor industry. 
* 


The strong welcome tests of their strength. 


* 


Ruts tend to become AVOID ruts. Persisted in, they 
graves tend to become graves. The 


world moves. To keep abreast 
of the procession, we must move 
with it-—preferably ahead of it. If your principles are 
right, never change them. But be constantly alert to 
change your product, in tune with the times. To achieve 
this, it is highly advisable to bring into your organiza- 
tion young executives. They are better keyed to the 
times than we oldsters. Give them rein. The industries 
which have prospered most are those which have done 
most to introduce something new. 

Creators of women’s wearing apparel long ago learned 
this. One year short dresses are de rigueur; the next, 
longer dresses. One season, expansive hats are fash- 
ionable; the next, small hats or even topless creations. 
I notice that this year young women are wearing Scot- 
tish tartan dresses. Next year doubtless, it will be some- 
thing else. 

The easiest thing in the world is to grub along in 
a rut. But if you don’t want to be buried, break away 
from ruts. Originate something. 


a 


If we are ever to find it, most of us must 
needs seek our pot of gold under our hats. 
* 
AS we go through life, isn’t 
it profoundly gratifying if, 
once in a while, we learn 
that we have in some way 
heartened or helped a fellow mortal? One of the joys 
of being a writer and editor is that among the rather 
constant shower of brickbats a little note of cheer occa- 
sionally is interspersed, a note to the effect that some- 
thing written or published has benefited someone. From 
Chaplain George J. Russell, of The Presbyterian Hos- 
pital of New York, The Institute of Ophthalmology, 
The Sloane Hospital for Women, comes this kindly 
communication : 


Little things that make 
life worthwhile 


I want to express my sincere appreciation of the immense 
value your magazine has been to me in a rather unusual way. 
We publish a little weekly folder and place a copy on the break- 
fast tray of each patient every Sunday morning. We have found 
it to be of tremendous value in helping the patients to take their 
minds off their own troubles and give them a lift on the difficult 
road that leads to the recovery of their health. Your page 
entitled “Thoughts on the Business of Life” has been of great 
help to me. It contains a wealth of material of the very nature 
I find valuable for our purposes. Please send me your volume, 
“Thoughts on the Business of Life.” I am sure some of the 
thoughts you have collected will prove an incalculable blessing 
to hundreds of our patients. 


Thank you, sir! 


Punch is better than pull. 
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THE NEW CARS FOR 


STURDIER 


LL kinds of new things show up 
on a real trip through the 1939 
passenger cars—and half-a-dozen 
or more definite design trends appear 
when the group is studied as a whole. 

Most noticeable, next to marked 
changes in appearance and body styl- 
ing which the accompanying pictures 
show, are the new gearshift arrange- 
ments. 

The gearshift lever on almost all 
1939 cars is mounted on the steering 
column, directly under and parallel 
with the steering wheel. The vertical 
gearshift lever on the floor of the 
front compartment remains only on 
a few low-priced models, and even 
then as optional in some instances. 

These new horizontal levers oper- 
ate just as did the old vertical ones, 
except that the conventional H-plate 
is laid on its side. The power for the 
shift is supplied entirely by the 
driver’s hand as it was in the former 
conventional types, although a 
vacuum-power-actuated shift is of- 
fered at extra cost in a few instances. 
A semi-automatic transmission is con- 
tinued as optional at extra cost on all 
models of one make. 

The result in every case is a clear 
and comfortable front compartment 
and more convenient shifting. 


Step Toward Smoother Touring 


Overdrives, designed to save gas 
and give smoother and quieter opera- 
tion at touring speeds, are used on 
more makes than ever before. These 
devices have been improved so the 
driver can change from overdrive to 
conventional at will above those 
speeds at which the overdrive is op- 
erable—it cuts in at something like 
28-30 m.p.h. on most 1939 cars. In 
addition, of course, all overdrive cars 
are equipped with a lever by which 
the overdrive can be locked out en- 
tirely should conventional gear opera- 
tion be desired temporarily or for 
special conditions. 

Hydraulic brakes are just about 
universal now, the last major pro- 
ducer having switched to them this 
year. 

Both headlamps and tail lights are 
faired into the fenders on a majority 
of 1939 cars, while luggage space has 
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been increased and improved as to 
ease of using in all except a few in- 
stances. Sunshine tops, long popular 
in England and on the Continent, 
make their appearance on more 
models for 1939 than in any single 
year previously; and an increasing 
number of instrument boards carry a 
small light indicating to the driver 
whether or not his headlights are lit. 

Running boards give evidence of 
starting to go the way of the floor 
gearshift lever. In 1938 one or two 
models appeared without any running 
board. This year several more offer 
“with or without running boards” as 
optional with the buyer. Public re- 
action will unquestionably determine 
future practice in this respect. 


“Air-Conditioned” Cars? 


Numerous other features which be- 
gan to appear on a few makes last 
year or in years previous have gained 
increasing acceptance in 1939 designs. 

Non-slam rotary door-locks, exclu- 
sive to one make last year, have been 
adopted by four or five others. In- 
dependent front-wheel suspension has 
four more converts this year than last. 
Hypoid rear-axle gears record an- 
other gain. Synthetic-enamel finishes 
are more extensively used. Electric 
windshield wipers are coming through 
as standard equipment on numerous 
makes. Smoothing out of interior 
projections, particularly on instru- 
ment panels, has progressed greatly 
again this year. Several new ad- 
vances have been made in systems of 
cleaning, heating and distributing air 
inside closed cars. 

3esides these specific features with 
which the value-for-dollar of 1939 
models has been increased, major ad- 
vances have been made in practically 
every one of those fundamentals 
which make automobiles easier to 
handle, safer to operate, more com- 
fortable to ride in and more econom- 
ical to use. 

Take the matter of vision. With- 
out exception, manufacturers have in- 
creased the area of glass in wind- 
shields, which are universally higher 
and wider. The glass area of other 
windows has been increased, too, re- 
ducing materially the size of “blind 


BETTER 


1939 


STYLED 


spots” for every driver. Then, too, a 
vast majority of front seats now are 
adjustable and tilt upwards as they 
are moved forward, making possible 
definitely improved vision as well as 
greater driving comfort for drivers of 
every size and shape. 

Bodies have been made bigger and 
wheelbases lengthened on a great 
many cars. The result is greater leg 
room and wider seats than last year. 
There have been several develop- 
ments in upholstery materials which 
bring more luxury into lower-priced 
cars. 

Riding comfort has come in for 
major attention this year. Practically 
every front-wheel suspension has 
undergone improvement since 1938, 
although radical changes have oc- 
curred only in a few instances. Rear 
suspension has had particular atten- 
tion this year. The problem of mak- 
ing a car ride equally well whether it 
carries one or six people has always 
been difficult. Several makers have 
evolved new rear-springing designs 
better to accomplish that purpose. 


Changes by the Thousand 


To get these 1939 improvements 
in comfort, safety and economy, liter- 
ally thousands of small changes have 
been necessary. Engineering depart- 
ments have worked nights. Take the 
case of one car in which the main and 
connecting-rod bearings have been in- 
creased in size by % inch to provide 
greater rigidity, smoother high-speed 
performance and longer life. That 
¥Y-inch change made necessary as a 
corollary new bearings, thicker bear- 
ing caps and thicker connecting rods. 
Similar incidents could be multiplied 
a thousandfold. 

There is a wealth of change in these 
1939 cars which the public is neither 
interested in nor able to understand. 
The over-all results which these 
changes achieve, however, are readily 
noticeable to car drivers—but not to 
those who merely look at cars in the 
showrooms. As never before, the 
automobile industry has changed its 
design on a sound economic basis, 
with the easy-to-feel improvements 
dominating easy-to-see changes. 

(Continued on page 58) 
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State President Eight. A State Commander Six completes the 
line. Both have steering-column gearshifts, a new-type overdrive 
and a new heating and air-treating system. Improvements have 
been made in the planar independent front-wheel suspension. 


Hill-holder and non-slam door latches are continued. 


> odor 


Luggage capacity and wheelbase have been increased, bodies 
widened. Now has independent front-wheel suspension. “Safety- 
light” speedometer is a new feature. V-type windshield has 23% 


greater area. 





~ Buel 
The 80. At lower prices are the 40, 60; the higher-priced 90 
completes the line. Sunshine top is offered on 40 and 60 models. 
New directional signal which flashes warning and indicates direc- 


tion of turn is standard on all models. 


Meveury 


This new Ford product carries a V-8 engine, has 116-inch wheel- 
base and uses hydraulic brakes. Engine develops 95 h. p. 
Bumper-to-bumper length is more than 16 feet. Four body 


types are offered. 





ha Sette 


This Cadillac-built car is powered by a 125-h. p. V-8 engine. 
Sunshine roof is available if desired. Offered with or without 
running boards, as are the Cadillac 61 and 60 Special models. 


Steering-column gearshift is continued. 


Any ler 


Royal Six. Royal Windsor Six, Imperial Eight and Custom 
Imperial Eight complete the line. Engines have increased com- 
pression ratios, the eight powerplant being entirely new. New 


type overdrive is used, as are electric windshield wipers. 








Wash 


Nash LaFayette Six, lowest-priced Nash line. Others are DeLuxe 
Nash LaFayette, Ambassador Six and Eight. Featured are new 
conditioned-air system, improved shock absorbers, optional steer- 


ing-column gearshift, better windshield vision, newly styled bodies 


Oldsmo bile, 


Oldsmobile 60, a new lower-priced six. With similar body styling, 
a larger six and eight complete the line. Coiled springs in the 
rear are new. Manually operated steering-column gearshift is 
standard, but automatic transmission is continued as optional at 


extra cost. 


a 
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Cadillac 
The 60 Special. A 61, a Cadillac Fleetwood and a 16-cylinder 
line are also offered. Sunshine roof is optional on 61 and 60 
Special. Vision has been improved and seats widened. Steering- 
column gearshift is continued. New design in rear-spring sus- 


pension is featured. 


thadsou 


The Six. Offered too are the more expensive Country Club Sixes 
and Eights and the lower-priced 112. Manually operated steering- 
column gearshift is standard throughout; electric shift available 
at extra cost except on 112. New-type seat cushions and im- 


proved ride are featured. 





Liucola-Zephy™ 


New front-end treatment and hydraulic brakes are important new 


features. Six body types are offered, V-12 engine is continued, 
new rubber-cushioned body mounting is incorporated. The large 


Lincoln line is continued with minor refinements. 


“Poutiac 


The Quality Six, a new lower-priced car. Larger six and eight 
are continued. New rear-spring design is featured, as are larger 


windshields and single-diaphragm spring clutch. 


“ Dhywoutk- 
Five Roadking and DeLuxe body types are offered. Wheelbase 
has been increased and independent front-wheel suspension in- 
corporated. Has “safety-signal” speedometer. New carburetor, 
more rigid frame and new transmission are among features 


DeLuxe models have gearshift on steering column 


~ De Sets 


A single six-cylinder line is offered. Baggage capacity has been 
increased, windshields are larger and bodies wider. Independent 
front-wheel suspension and steering-column gearshift are included 


Fuel tank is larger. 
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Ohevvo let 


Master DeLuxe has entirely redesigned independent front-wheel 
suspension. Both Master and Master DeLuxe models offer at extra 
cost vacuum-actuated gearshift with controls on steering column. 


Bodies are restyled, engines improved. 


~ Bautaw 


Five body styles are offered for 1939. Four-cylinder engine 's 
continued with improvements. New body styling and shorter 


turning radius are featured along with lower prices. 
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The Six. Continued also are the One-Twenty, the Super Eight 
and the Twelve. Has adopted an overdrive and has steering- 
column gearshift. Special device to absorb transverse road shocks 


is among new features. 





Groharw, 


Has basic six-cylinder model available in three body styles. A 


supercharger and custom-equipment available at extra charge 


give three additional lines. Running boards have been eliminated. 


Instrument panels have solid plastic trim. 


Ford Deluxe 


Completely re-styled, this model is priced above the Standard Ford V-8 and below the new Mercury line. The 


entire hood raises for access to the engine. 


New Overland Four, just announced in addition to the lower- 


priced Willys line. Overland engine develops 61 h. p.. has 


aluminum pistons and a high compression ratio. Hydraulic 


brakes and safety glass in all windows are standard equipment. 


Hydraulic brakes are new, luggage space is larger. 


up uso bile. 


New Skylark Six. New four, to be available later, is similar 
in appearance. Senior lines—a six and an eight—resemble 1938 
models in exteriors. New Skylark Six weighs 2900 Ibs. and 


its engine turns out 10! h. p. Steering-column gearshift offered. 








TRUCKS AS BUSINESS TOOLS 


HOW THEY CAN CUT YOUR COSTS, 


HIRTY-FIVE years ago, fewer 
than 1,000 motor trucks were run- 
ning in the United States. 

Today, nearly 8,000,000 people live 
in communities which depend entirely 
on the motor truck to carry freight in 
and out of their boundaries. There 
are nearly 50,000 of these railroad- 
less communities. 

More than half of our livestock is 


hauled by truck; our large cities re- » 


ceive half of their fresh fruits and 
vegetables by truck. By truck, also, 
goes 50% or more of the tonnage 
shipped or received by producers of 
boots and shoes; of drugs and toilet 
articles ; of beverages; of leather and 
leather articles; of paints and var- 
nishes; of scores of other products. 

Clearly, the motor truck is estab- 
lished as a permanent and vital unit 
in the American transportation 
scheme. 

To fit the motor truck to the chang- 
ing tempo of modern needs, truck 
engineers and manufacturers have im- 
proved designs consistently year after 
year. Labor costs have increased tre- 
mendously in the last decade; but 
there has been a 32% decrease in the 
average wholesale price of a motor 
truck since 1927—and the 1939 ve- 
hicle is safer and more durable to 
boot. 

Producers have increased the var- 
iety of models, too. In 1928, twelve 
leading manufacturers listed specifica- 
tions for 71 different models. Now, 
these same 12 makers offer four times 
that many models. The special needs 
of almost any user can be met. 


But They're All Needed 


Each of these new models was de- 
veloped to meet predetermined needs. 
Factory-paid transportation engineers 
studied the hauling problems of the 
butcher, the baker and the candlestick 
maker. They went into the field, 
lived in a hundred businesses and in- 
dustries, asked: ““How can trucks be 
made to do a better job?” 

Translating the results of these sur- 
veys into commercial vehicles priced 
lower instead of higher than earlier 
models has been a miracle of manu- 
facturing technique and assembly 
flexibility to be appreciated only by 
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those who have faced similar prob- 
lems in their own factories. 

But the multiplicity of models has 
been needed, that the truck might 
grow in usefulness. A three-ton truck 
designed to meet the needs of a whole- 
sale grocer using it entirely in con- 
gested metropolitan centers might 
easily prove unsatisfactory to a rub- 
ber-goods manufacturer who wanted 


‘to operate over-the-road runs of two 


ér three hundred miles. A two-ton 
truck that answered every user’s need 
in a flat part of the country, might be 
quite inadequate for hauling similar 
products in similar volume over con- 
sistently hilly terrain. 


Trucking Costs Are Crucial 


Too often the truck user himself 
has not understood fully the dollar 


value of matching individual truck. 


qualities with particular operating re- 
quirements. The business man who 
owns a truck or two is particularly 
prone to buy and operate without ex- 
pertness simply because his hauling 
cost may be a small share of his total 
cost of doing business. Truck manu- 
facturers have accumulated much 
sound experience data which such 
business men can get for the asking. 

sut even where trucking costs run 
up to a high percentage of the total 
cost of doing business, operations 
vary tremendously in efficiency. 

Take the case of two coal dealers 
in the same Middle-Western town. 
Their locations and yard layouts are 
essentially the same; so is their total 
volume of business--one averages 
about 45,000 tons a year, the other 
about 40,000 tons. 

Yet one of those dealers averages 
more than 2,000 tons of coal delivered 
for every ton of truck capacity in his 
fleet; the other averages only a little 
more than 1,000 tons. And this in a 
business where trucking operations 
may easily run 40% to 50% of the 
total business expenses! The differ- 
ences are due, of course, to methods 
of truck management and operation— 
and perhaps to methods of truck buy- 
ing. , 

Along with the decreased cost and 
increased variety of truck models in 
recent years, has come tremendous 


LIFT YOUR PROFITS 


improvement in cost of operation, 
payload capacity, durability and— 
equally important—safety. 

Increased payload capacities have 
resulted from a definite trend toward 
use of lighter but equally durable 
metal alloys, particularly in truck 
bodies and frames. Since many state 
restrictive laws are based on the gross 
weight of the vehicle, this has allowed 
payload increases upwards of 30% in 


many instances. 


Widespread application of cab- 
over-engine truck designs has been 
another important contribution to 
more efficient truck use under modern 
operating conditions. State laws have 
imposed ever-increasing _— over-all 
length and weight restrictions on the 
motor truck. By placing the engine 
wholly or partly beneath the driver’s 
seat, the truck engineer has provided 
a truck of shorter length for given 
capacity. 

The use of this type of truck has 
increased by leaps and bounds in the 
last three years. Although a truck 
of similar construction was on the 
American market as long ago as 1899 
recent legislative trends have com- 
bined with the inherent advantages of 
cab-over-engine models to bring 
about the recent acceleration of use. 


Knights of the Highway? 


While trucks have been changed 
better to fit the needs of their users, 
they have also undergone a multitude 
of modifications which make them 
friendly neighbors on the road. To 
begin with, the modern truck, what- 
ever its size, accelerates much more 
quickly than its granddaddy did, and 
runs along the highway rapidly 
enough to accommodate itself to the 
speeds of most passenger-car traffic. 
Then, too, its whole operation is 
smoother, less noisy. Its appearance 
is fresh and modern—styled frequent- 
ly by the same designers who make 
the modes for automobiles, stream- 
lined trains or boats and modern fur- 
niture. The potential value of the 
truck as a moving billboard advertise- 
ment for its owner has made appear- 
ance a vital factor. 

Above all, of course, the efficiency 
and courtesy of the average truck 
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The open road: An eastbound transcontinental truck pulls out of a valley on the Victory Highway near Elko, Nev. 


driver has done more than any other 
one thing to make the modern truck 
the “good neighbor” of the highway. 
Truck drivers are better trained, more 
adequately supervised, more prac- 
tically courteous and more careful on 
the highway by far than the average 


passenger-car driver today. It will 
take many years more for the truck- 
man to live down the comic-strip 
character built up from the actions of 
his predecessors, but the fact is al- 
ways far ahead of the symbol. It is 
definitely in this case. 

From a safety standpoint, too, the 
truck driver is far ahead of the pas- 
senger-car operator. During the ten 
vears between 1927 and 1937 there 
was a decrease of 15% in the number 
of fatal accidents per 10,000 trucks— 
and an increase of 47% per 10,000 
ior passenger cars. 

The truck industry has been thor- 
oughly successful in fitting its product 
to the needs of business. The motor 


truck’s adaptability, flexibility and 
low cost have enabled thousands of 
shippers to gear it intimately into the 
specialized operations of their busi- 
nesses. 

Throughout the United States, in 
every line of business, the truck 
proves itself more and more as the 
years go on. Obstacles of increasing 
taxation and legislative restrictions 
have been met with lower prices, 
better operating potentialities and 
longer life. More than 4,000,000 
trucks are serving American business 
men and farmers today as against 
about 3,000,000 ten years ago—and 
that is in spite of the fact that aver- 
age special taxes per motor truck to- 
day are nearly double what they were 
then. 

While the truck has fitted itself 
widely to the economic needs of the 
American community, it has in turn 
brought some other economic needs 
which must be met if the American 


public is to get full value from its use. 
One sample of these demands is 
the need for more adequate markets 
in many cities. Nearly 45% of the 
fresh fruits and vegetables going into 
40 large American cities arrives now 
by truck. The truck has changed 
farm producing areas, bringing the 
farm producer closer to his market. 
Old market facilities are often inade- 
quate for handling this new type of 
supply. Restrictive local regulations 
often crop up to add to existing phy- 
sical difficulties. (Government expert 
William C. Crow urges that “to get 
the full value from motor-truck trans- 
portation, proper wholesale markets 
must be provided not only in large 
cities but also as assembly points in 
producing areas, the market reporting 
system must be improved, and state 
barriers which hamper free movement 
of farm products across state lines 
must be broken down.” 
(Continued on page 58) 
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SPECIFICATIONS OF 1939 AUTOMOBILES 








5-Pass. 4-Door Sedan 

































































No. of Maximum Wheelbase WL. per Front-Wheel 
Car Name and Model Cylinders Horsepower (Inches) Wt. (Ibs.) H.P. (lbs.) Suspension 

0 ee er eee 4 20 75 1240 62 Conventional 
Buick Special, 40.......... 8 107 120 3482 33 Independent coil 
Buick Century, 60......... 8 141 126 3782 27 Independent coil 
Buick Roadmaster, 80...... 8 141 133 4247 30 Independent coil 
Buick Limited, 90......... 8 141 140 4568 32 Independent coil 
Comiieac V-S, 61... ........ 8 135 126 3770 28 Independent coil 
Cadillac V-8, 60S.....5... 8 135 127 4110 31 Independent coil 
ve "3 CY) eee 8 140 141 4785 34 Independent coil 
Cadillac V-16, 90.......... 16 185 141 5105 28 Independent coil 
Chevrolet Master 6........ 6 85 112% 2960 35 Conventional 
Chevrolet Master Deluxe 6 6 85 112% 3025 36 Independent coil 
Chrysler Royal 6...........* 6 100 119, 136 3275 33 Independent coil 
Chrysler Imperial 8........ 8 130 125 3675 28 Independent coil 
Chrysler Custom Imperial 8 8 130 144 4495 34 Independent coil 
Sr Tee ee 6 93 119, 136 3174 34 Independent coil 
Sree ee 6 87 117, 134 2960 34 Independent coil 
Serer 8 60 112 Conventional 
gS eee 8 85 112 Conventional 
Graham Special 6......... 6 90 120 3275 36 Conventional 
Graham Supercharger 6.... 6 116 120 3345 29 Conventional 
SS Pere 6 86 112 2712 32 Conventional 
Ns bk den kone xia 6 96 118 2897 30 Conventional 
Hudson Country Club 6.... 6 101 122 3023 30 Conventional 
Hudson Country Club 8.... 8 122 122. 129 3193 26 Conventional 
Hupmobile Skylark 6...... 6 101 115 2900 29 Conventional 
Hupmobile 6 ............. 6 101 122 3400 34 Conventional 
upmsonne © ............- 8 120 125 3955 33 Conventional 
SS eee 8 125 120 3740 30 Independent coil 
Lincoln-Zephyr ..... 12 110 125 3620 33 Conventional 
ieee Weld .......+.%-. 12 150 136, 145 5527 37 Conventional 
a” re 8 95 116 Conventional 
Nash LaFayette 6......... 6 99 117 3400 34 Conventional 
Nash Ambassador 6... .. 6 105 121 3500 33 Conventional 
Nash Ambassador 8... 8 115 125 3775 33 Conventional 
Oldsmobile 6, 60.......... 6 90 115 3000 33 Independent coil 
Oldsmobile 6, 70.......... 6 95 120 3180 33 Independent coil 
Oldsmobile 8, 80.......... 8 110 120 3340 30 Independent coil 
| Peer eee 4 61 102 2250 37 Conventional 
er eee 6 100 122 3400 34 Independent coil 
ee 8 120 127, 148 3605 30 Independent coil 
Packard Super &....... 8 130 127, 148 3930 30 Independent coil 
Et > ae 12 175 134, 139 5670 32 Independent coil 
Plymouth Roadking 6...... 6 82 114 2839 35 Independent coil 
Plymouth DeLuxe 6....... 6 82 114, 134 2919 36 Independent coil 
Pontiac Quality 6......... 6 85 115 3200 38 Independent coil 
Pontiac DeLuxe 6......... 6 85 120 3365 39 Independent coil 
Pontiac DeLuxe 8......... 8 100 120 3445 34 Independent coil 
Studebaker Commander 6.. 6 90 116% 3200 36 Independent transverse 
Studebaker President 8.... 8 110 122 3440 31 Independent transverse 
ee 4 48 100 2247 47 Conventional 





These specifications have been compiled from data supplied by the manufacturers and contain the information available at 


the time of going to press. 
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=» ise UNDER THE REAR SEAT 


Miracles UNDER THE HOOD 


NYTIME, NOW, expect a friend to buttonhole 
A you and say, “Let me tell you about my new 
Pontiac.” That’s the way this big, luxurious 
beauty affects owners—it fills them with enthu- 
siasm they simply must share. Why? Well, 
Duflex rear springing is reason enough—it’s the 
great ride improvement of the year! Teamed up 
with Knee-Action, it flattens all roads to billiard 
table smoothness . . . lets one passenger ride as 
smoothly as six! That’s never happened to you 
before—and neither have the thrills you'll get 
from Pontiac’s hustling motor. “‘Magic under the 
rear seat—miracles under the hood”—and a 
price down near the lowest—here’s a combination 
new to the world! Take a ride and prove it. 


THE NEW PONTIAC DE LUXE SIX 
4-DOOR TOURING SEDAN 
A General Motors Value 





ons POMEAC 


OGrierccaéd Finest Low-Priced Car 
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SPECIFICATIONS OF 1939 AUTOMOBILES 














































































































Price, 
5-Pass. Factory Price Includes Gasoline- 
4-Door Tail- Gearshift Tank 
Car Name and Model Sedan* lights Visors Horns Wipers Location Capacity 
(Gallons ) 
NN idea uta nek el iee oe 399 l | l ] Floor 5 
Buick Seectel, 40............- 996 2 2 2 2 Steering column 18 
Guick Comtery, GD..........-. 1246 2 2 2 2 Steering column 18 
Buick Roadmaster, 80......... 1543 2 2 2 2 Steering column 20 
Buick, Limited, 90............ 2074 2 2 2 2 Steering column 20 
CNS WO TN 6 ca cccceevenes 1680 2 2 2 2 Steering column 22 
eS ee 2090 2 2 2 2 Steering column 22 
OS a EL ee 2995 2 2 2 2 Steering column 26% 
eS re 5140 2 2 2 2 Steering column 26% 
; ; {Floor 
Chevrolet Master 6........... 689 2 | | ] Steering column+ 14 
chevrolet Master DeLuxe 6 45 rote 
Chevrolet Master DeLuxe 6.... 7 2 Steering column} 14 
Og See eee 1010 2 2 2 2 Steering column 18 
Chrysler Imperial 8........... 1198 2 2 2 2 Steering column 21 
Chrysler Custom Imperial 8... . 2 2 2 2 Steering column 21 
SE SPECT eT eee OCeTe 970 2 1 1 l Steering column 18 
CE Kicevinber kas ex eetes 855 l I l l Steering column 18 
ee We MD. . oc ewe ecevcnss 687 ] ] 2 2 Floor 14 
i es ivawsene ween we 718 2 l 2 2 Floor 14 
a. | | (Floor 
teen Specs 6............. 965 2 2 l 2 ) Steering columnt 16 
: ; ‘ , \ Floor 
Graham Supercharger 6....... 1095 2 2 2 | Steering column} 16 
ES EE ee eee 806 2 I l l Steering column 12% 
rere eee Tee 898 2 l 2 Steering column 16% 
Hudson Country Club 6....... 995 2 l 2 2 Steering column 16% 
Hudson Country Club &....... 1079 2 l 2 2 Steering column 16% 
Hupmobile Skylark 6.......... ahs 2 2 2 2 Floor 14 
ON TTL Tee eee 995 I | l 2 Floor 16 
Se ee 1145 2 2 2 2 Floor 16 
EE WD ko va este cceceedns 1320 2 2 2 2 Steering column 22 
Lincoin-Zephyr .............. 1398 2 2 2 2 Floor 19 
ES : 5006 2 2 2 2 Floor 26 
a eee 958 2 2 2 2 Floor 14 
_ , | Floor 
Nash LaFayette Dik wikmw awe 840 V4 l ] 2 ) Steering columnt 20 
: " \ Floor 
Nash Ambassador 6........... 985 2 2 2 2 ) Steering columnt 0 
, a . \ Floor 
Nash Ambassador 8........... 1235 2 2 2 2 ) Steering column? 0 
Oldsmobile 6, 60............. 889 2 l l l Steering column 17 
(OS eee eee 952 2 I l I Steering column 17 
Oldsmobile 8, 80............. 1043 2 | l l Steering column 17 
eee er ] 0 | l Floor 8 
| ree 1095 2 2 2 2 Steering column 18 
ee 1295 2 2 2 2 Steering column 21 
Paceerd Seper S............. 2035 2 2 2 2 Steering column 21 
0 Tee 4155 2 2 2 2 Steering column 30 
Plymouth Roadking 6......... 726 l l Floor 18 
Plymouth DeLuxe 6........... 791 l l l l Steering column 18 
Postinc Guaity G...........5 866 l | 2 Steering column 16 
Pomtine Delame 6............ 922 | | 2 Steering column 16 
Pontiac DeLuxe 8............ 970 2 2 2 2 Steering column 16 
Studebaker Commander 6...... 965 2 2 l 2 Steering column 18 
Studebaker President 8........ 1110 2 2 2 2 Steering column 18 
CO Ee eee l l l l Floor 8 








*Factory delivered price, including Federal tax. Transportation and local taxes not included. +Extra charge. 


Compiled from data supplied by the manufacturers ; 


contains the information available at time of going to press. 
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See THE New 1939 Pacxarps AT THE Auto SHow 


—then take the Traffic Sign Test 


Traffic signs dramatize 
how motor car behavior is 
improved by Packard’s 
T ¢ T ENGINE and FIFTH 
SHOCK ABSORBER 


opayY every traffic sign you pass is a 
y poner that your family will be 
safer, more comfortable and prouder in a 
Packard! 
To prove that to yourself, take the 
Traffic Sign Test... 


What each sign will show you 


“State Maintenance Ends”—Drive a new 
Packard past a sign like this, promising 
bumps in plenty. To your amazement, 
the bumps won’t materialize! Why? Be- 
cause you're riding in the first car ever to 
smother cross-wise shocks—thanks to 
Packard’s exclusive FIFTH shock absorber! 

Remember, most road shocks hit cross- 
wise as well as up-and-down. And Packard 





now becomes the first car ever to smother 
both vertical and cross-wise shocks. 


"S Curve” —This sign reveals another result 
of the FirtH shock absorber. For you have 
never ridden in a car so stable in its han- 
dling! And your car has far less tendency 
to go into a sideways skid. 
“Second Gear"— Shift! — 
oo and there’s no reaching 
5, | down, no fumbling. Your 
Cee gearshift lever is right up 
under your steering wheel. 
It’s the new Packard HANDIsHIFT. More- 
over, you've never experienced such 
easy, velvet-smooth shifting, for your 
gears are now in constant mesh. These 
Packards have a transmission design bor- 
rowed from the Packard Twelve—the 
Packard UNIMESH transmission. 
“Traffic Light Ahead” — Thanks to the 
TRAFFIC & TRAVEL Engine, you'll flash 
away from a light faster. It’s the most 
efficient motor car engine at both touring 
and traffic speeds Packard has ever built! 


But most of all, you'll decide it’s a car 
you'll be prouder to own—for its grace- 
ful lines make it quickly recognized, 
instantly identified as a Packard. 
NEW! Another Brilliant Packard “Plus” — 
The ingenious Packard Econo-Drive—optional 

g P 
at additional cost. This new and perfected 
fourth-speed gear cuts engine revolutions 
27.8% at speeds over 30 m.p.h. Saves on 
gas, oil, engine wear. 


PACKARD 
SIX and 120° 


*(Also known as Packard Eight) 





You will be surprised to learn how easily 
you can own one of these new Packards. Let 
your Packard Dealer show you the exact local 
price—delivered right to your door—on what- 
ever medel you prefer. He can arrange 
attractively low monthly payments if desired. 
Your present car, if of average value, will 
probably cover the small down payment. 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 
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Traffic Safety Drives Ahead 


of any college football game, you 
are likely to hear the announcer 
say over the loudspeaker : 

“Your attention, please! Drive 
carefully when you motor home. 
Take no chances. Safety first!” 

In Iowa, many cities are flying 
safety flags which are lowered to 
halfmast when there’s a traffic fatality 
in the community. 

A speeding truck driver is stopped 
by an agent of an insurance company. 
The agent points out that his com- 
pany handles the insurance on the 
truck, that he must report all traffic 
violations and warn the drivers. 

A New Jersey police plane drones 
above a crowded highway. Officers 
broadcast short-wave messages to 
motorists below, advising them which 
roads to take for safer, speedier 
travel. 

On every side all over the nation 
the battle rages on traffic accidents. 
And behind these local efforts to pro- 
mote traffic safety is a nationwide 
drive in which the automotive indus- 
try is playing a leading part. It’s a 
drive, moreover, which is_ bringing 
dramatic results. 

So far, 1938's traffic-death toll is 
21% less than in 1937. This means 
that 6,500 people are alive today who 
would not have been if last year’s 
accident rate had continued. More 
than that, the accident-death rate 1s 
dropping rapidly in spite of an in- 
crease in miles traveled by U. 5S. 
motor vehicles (see chart). 

This year’s amazing safety record 
has not come about by chance. It is 
the outcome of an accident war on 
four separate battlefronts. 


[) cay, a lull in the last quarter 


Car Makers Take the Lead 


Automobile makers are working 
on mechanical improvements. High- 
way engineers are building safer 
roads and intersections. Police and 
judges are warring against traffic 
violators. And all are co-operating 
in an attempt to teach drivers to 
drive safely and pedestrians to walk 
carefully. 

Automobile manufacturers are 
making today’s cars more efficient. 
more comfortable and easier to drive. 
Along with mechanical improvements. 
safety devices are also helping in the 
war against accidents. 
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MILEAGE UP, FATALITIES DOWN 
For the first time, traffic deaths drop sharply 
—and this in spite of mileage rates which 
are rising to record-breaking highs. (Month- 
ly averages. Data: National Safety Council) 


our-wheel brakes bring today’s 
cars to a smooth, quick stop. Tires 
last longer; some even reduce the 
danger of blowouts. Headlight beams 
can be raised or lowered. Stop lights 
warn drivers in back. All-steel bodies 
reduce the chance of fatalities after 
accidents occur. Shatterproof glass. 
padded interiors and recessed knobs 
and dials on the instrument board 
cut down injuries even further. Wind- 
shield wipers and de-frosters improve 
visibility on rainy and wintry days. 
And drivers of today’s easy-riding 
cars can relax as they tour country 
highways and cruise city streets. 

Sut the automobile industry isn’t 
stopping at mechanical improvements 
in its drive for traffic safety. 

Realizing the tremendous effect of 
traffic accidents on the industry as a 
whole, and recognizing the impor- 
tance of effective traffic-safety work, 
leaders of four major branches of the 
industry got together early in 1936 
and began a program that resulted in 
the formation of the Automotive 
Safety Foundation. 

Headed by Paul G. Hoffman, Stu- 
debaker’s president. the Foundation 
is now backed by more than 150 


makers of automobiles, trucks, tires, 
parts and equipment, and finance 
companies. It supports the safety 
drive of the National Safety Council. 
It gives financial support to the 
American Automobile Association. 
the Highway Education Board, the 
International Association of Chiefs of 
Police and other organizations work- 
ing for traffic safety. And it backs 
the Highway Safety Program for 
States—a program, supported by 
twenty-six other organizations, which 
represents a comprehensive plan for 
state action to co-ordinate vehicle 
codes (rules of the road, uniform 
signs, signals and markings), vehicle 
administration and enforcement, traf- 
fic engineering, education, research ef- 
forts and so on. 

As a result of this activity both 
within and without the industry, the 
Foundation’s work for safety is an 
important reason for this year’s drop 
in traffic deaths. 

Along with automobile manufac- 
turers, highway engineers are also 
important factors in the traffic-safety 
picture. No longer does the age-old 
criticism stand that highways are 
twenty years behind automobile en- 
gineering. 

Dirt roads have been surfaced— 
400,000 miles of them since 1930. 
City streets have been widened, traffic 
conditions studied and traffic lights 
installed. Multi-lane highways with 
cloverleaf intersections and elevated 
grade crossings have been built to 
speed the safe flow of traffic between 
cities. Elevated highways relieve 
city traffic congestion (Forses, Oct. 
15, 1937). In nearly every state. 
highway engineers are studying acci- 
dents to find out where and when 
they occur, how they can be pre- 
vented and what types of road are 
best for safe motoring. Research is 
a vital part of the safety campaign. 


Silver Anniversary for Safety 


The U. S. Bureau of Public Roads. 
with the co-operation of forty-two 
states, is making a complete highway- 
planning survey of the nation. The 
report will include an inventory of 
the present road system, a financial 
survey of the future cost of building 
and upkeep, and an analysis of the 
present volume and probable future 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Heres one 


OMING at you, it looks like a million. Going 
away, it looks like good fortune you’ve 
missed. 


A lot of fussy care went into the way it looks 
from the rear — you know, that’s the angle from 
which it’s oftenest seen. 


Going or coming, it moves like a honey bee 
about its business. Better look quick if you 
want to see it — one sudden “‘swo-o-o-sh!”’ and 
it’s gone! 

How about it—is this stunning 1939 Buick really 
as lively as it looks? 


Maybe a bullet gets off faster. Maybe a rabbit 
can beat it on the jump or a skyliner lead it 
from point to point. 


But you’ll never want a highway 
cruiser that answers quicker to the 
green light’s “go”—ar that with 
keener relish eats up the pleasure- 
packed miles. 


That bonnet houses a full complement 
of eight cylinders, and Dynaflash 
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In every 1939 Buick you get the 
shilled engineering and sturdy 
quality traditional to Buickh—en- 
riched by all the extra value 
which General Motors science and 
Buich workmanship can provide. 


cylinders at that. All four wheels dance 
on BuiCoil springing of stout spiraled 
steel; no quiver or shiver shakes the 
luxurious body in its flight. 


You'll see the world — lots of it — for this 
sightly Buick now parades the passing 
panorama through windows with up to 
413 more square inches of outlook than 
before. 

Other things you'll like: A gearshift out of 
knee-way. Front wheels that “bank” the curves 
for you. Brakes that stop on a dime—and leave 
nine cents change. 


In fine—we think you'll like all of it—from its 
looks to the way it lives up to them. Won’t you 
try it out—and see? 

* * * * 


NO OTHER CAR IN THE WORLD HAS ALL THESE FEATURES 


% DYNAFLASH VALVE-IN-HEAD STRAIGHT-EIGHT ENGINE 
BUICOIL TORQUE-FREE SPRINGING ye GREATER VISIBILITY 
HANDISHIFT TRANSMISSION ye ROOMIER UNISTEEL BODIES BY 
FISHER ye TORQUE-TUBE DRIVE y& TIPTOE HYDRAULIC BRAKES %& 
CROWN SPRING CLUTCH %& “CATWALK-COOLING” ye OPTIONAL 
REAR AXLE GEAR RATIOS ye FLASH-WAY DIRECTION SIGNAL *& 
SELF-BANKING KNEE-ACTION FRONT SPRINGING 
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EXEMPLAR OF GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 
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Let’s Balance Our Business 


W. H. Conant 


E’RE good. Our American 
manufacturers are the most re- 
sourceful and original in the 

world. The instinct for manufactur- 
ing and merchandising accomplish- 
ment among our people is little short 
of marvelous. 

But we do need to do a little pray- 
ing—or a good equivalent—for better 
balance in our business undertakings. 
We are too much inclined to let our 
individual aptitudes influence the 
development of our business estab- 
lishments; to stress sales or produc- 
tion or financing, as our personal in- 
clinations lead us. 

The head of one concern, for in- 
stance, thinks only in terms of mar- 
keting propaganda. Starting from 
scratch, with the help of the inventor 
of a new product who happens to be, 
at the same time, a manufacturing 
wizard, he has built a business to big 
sales figures within a few months. 
Sut he doesn’t believe in figures. Cost 
of doing business, unbalanced inven- 
tories, unwise selling terms mean 
nothing to him. His accounting cries 
aloud for discipline and sanity. 

The day of reckoning is not far off, 
to all appearances. 


lf Sales Are Slipping 


In a very large and fine old or- 
ganization, the opposite situation ex- 
ists. The executive of greatest influ- 
ence is keen for accounting and ana- 
lytical matters. But selling is com- 
pletely neglected. Sales have been 
slipping for a long time. 

If a fraction of the energy now put 
into statistics were transferred to 
sales work, orders would be stepped 
up and the business would be much 
nearer the balance we all seek. 

Why can so many _ concerns 
weather the ups and downs of busi- 
ness curves without a leak in the 
roof ? 

Because they are balanced; bal- 
anced in their make-up and in their 
operations. They haven’t too much 
sales pressure, too much fancy ac- 
counting or too high, wide and hand- 
some production. 

We think of the business cycle of 
the past ten years as having a glori- 
ous peak in 1929 and a valley of 
death in 1932. The profit and loss 
histories of a thousand concerns show 
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the curve with indelible clearness. 
But many, many concerns did not 
tip down into losses during those lean 
years—because they were balanced. 

A manufacturer of scratch pads and 
paper tablets with profits running 
into generous six figures each year, 
still had above $200,000 profit in 
1932. Just a drab, commonplace, in- 
cidental item on which folks can 
economize easily, it still rolled profit- 
ably along while hundreds perished 
by the wayside. 


Look for What You Fear 
Reason?’ His business tripod was 
levelled up. The three legs of sell- 
ing, manufacturing and financing 
were planted so that the eye-piece 
swung on the target all the time. 

“Fair enough,” says Mr. Blank, 
“let me see, now. Have we too much 
accounting or not enough? What’s 
the yardstick? Where do I dig in to 
discover ?”’ 

Let’s start in some simple way like 
this—let’s get somebody in the or- 
ganization to answer these questions : 

How many invoices do we send out 
a day? How many people are en- 
gaged in all accounting, billing and 
cost work? What value of office- 
appliance equipment have we for this 
work? What does this make our bill- 
ing cost per invoice, and what rela- 
tion is this to the amount of the in- 
voice ? 

Then, at the club or trade associa- 
tion luncheon, ask two or three 
friends what their similar figures are. 
Maybe ours are best; maybe not. 
Anyhow, let’s keep as detached a 
point of view as possible in order to 
get perspective; not to see what we 
want, but to see what we fear. 

When we get to thinking about 
marketing, lots of us who are sales- 
minded feel that almost any effort is 
justified for sales volume. Relatively 
itis. But— 

What is the gross profit per cent. 
of net sales? What is the sales ex- 
pense per cent? 

The purpose is to know if it takes 
too great a share of the gross spread 
to do our selling or if we are failing 
to make enough selling effort (in ex- 
pense) to move properly the volume 
we manufacture well. 

There’s another big question we 


want to ask about sales: What sales 
could be eliminated, thereby increas- 
ing net profits? Any cold and cal- 
culating sifting of detailed sales op- 
erations will nearly always show cer- 
tain sales which are handled only out 
of sentiment or habit. And in them- 
selves they are losing money steadily. 

Any approach to a scrutiny of 
manufacturing must be over much- 
trod ground. It’s an easier field to 
explore and has had a host of ex- 
plorers preceding us. But for our 
purposes we want to know a couple 
of very simple things : 

What is the relation between raw 
material and direct labor? What is 
the proportion of indirect labor, su- 
pervision and all manufacturing ex- 
pense to direct labor? 

Everything pivots on direct labor. 
“Manufactured cost” may cover a 
multitude of sins. Put the ther- 
mometer on direct labor and get the 
temperature, yes, the tempo of the 
whole business. 


Averages Are Narcotics 


Let’s look at gross profits again 
and note what percentage it is of 
direct labor. If we have an exclusive 
product or process or patent and are 
getting away with 500% or more of 
direct labor in our gross profit, let’s 
watch our step. One of two things 
will happen: The use of our product 
will diminish because it isn’t worth 
that in the long run; or competitors 
already existing or those we attract 
into the field will find cheaper ways 
to the same end. It’s much safer to 
be loading only 250% to 300% on 
direct labor for permanent profits, 
and a balanced business. 

Let’s watch, too, lest we step into 
the bog of time studies, cost per ton 
and ratios ad libitum. Formulas, 
weighted averages and curves may be 
very useful. But sales, factory or 
bookkeeping problems are just plain, 
individual riddles to solve one at a 
time. We cannot consolidate them 
into one clever recipe. 

Averages are narcotics; they dull 
us to the actual extremes with which 
we are dealing. When we take the 
problems apart and see the details 
themselves, the satisfaction is beyond 
compare. From it comes the power 
of knowledge. 





“Untoreseen events... 


er Otteti change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 





MR. B. LEFT HIS CALLING CARD... 


He also left a thoroughly ransacked home. But tomorrow 
morning a dismayed owner will miss some things the burglar 
did not leave behind—treasured family silver, a diamond ring, 
an expensive fur coat. 

Statistics show that your home stands the chance of being 
burglarized six times for every time it catches fire! Yet many 
of us, who wouldn't think of being without fire insurance, 
seldom give a thought to protecting our home against a visit 
from the insidious “Mr. B.” 

It is quite natural. 


Fires are “well advertised”—they are noisy, spectacular af- 


fairs. Theft, on the other hand, is a stealthy, under-cover opera- 
tion. The burglar works in silence, in darkness. Seldom is he 
caught in the act. Also, burglary is actually so common today 
that it must have an unusual “news twist” to be published 
in your newspaper! 

In this, its fortieth anniversary year, The Maryland will re- 
imburse thousands of policyholders for losses by burglary, 
hold-up both on and off the premises, and theft by servants, 
delivery men and solicitors. Burglary and robbery policies to 
protect your store, factory or office, too, can be obtained from 


any of the 10,000 Maryland agents. 


THE MAR Y Sa D 


. eA L.T IM 


Fow. J. BOND JR... Pres:dent 
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Again for 1939 
“CHEVROLET’S THE CHOICE” 


A bigger car... higher quality throughout . . . substantially reduced prices— 

















all make it the outstanding value of the new year 






The 1939 Chevrolet line includes six Master De Luxe models and five Master 
“85” models. Both groups include Sport Sedan, Town Sedan, Sedan, Coach 





and Business Coupe body types, while Master De Luxe models include a new 






Four-Passenger Coupe. Pictured is the Master De Luxe Sport Sedan. 








CHEVROLET MASTER DE LUXE FOUR-PASSENGER COUPE 


—offering both comfortable extra-passenger accommodations and 





super-convenient package space. Spare tire in carrier in the spacious 






rear deck compartment. 
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CHEVROLET ANNOUNCES 
MANY NEW DEVELOPMENTS 
AND REFINEMENTS 





PERFECTED KNEE-ACTION RIDING SYSTEM 


(WITH IMPROVED SHOCKPROOF STEERING) 


And now Chevrolet’s unequaled experience with Knee- 
Action, Chevrolet’s unequaled resources for developing 
Knee-Action, bring you the Perfected Knee-Action Riding 
System! Built as a precision unit—tailored as a unit to 
the car—triple-tested and locked in place to assure 
permanent precision assembly! Ride in a new Chevrolet 
for 1939 and enjoy the unmatched comfort and safety 
of its Perfected Knee-Action Riding System! Available 
on Master De Luxe models only. 


TIPTOE-MATIC 


CLUTCH 


Another outstanding 
1939 Chevrolet feature 
is a clutch with a 
single diaphragm 
spring taking the place 
of numerous separate 
coil springs used in 
the conventional form of clutch. sais in hundreds of 
thousands of cars without a failure, the 1939 clutch has 
been perfected by the addition of a ventilation system 
to prevent excessive temperature. 








NEW LONGER RIDING-BASE 


in a car that is much longer over-all 


Not only is Chevrolet for 1939 considerably longer over- 
all—but it gives an effect of added length well beyond its 
actual dimensions. It gives the ride results of cars several 
inches longer, thanks to advanced engineering through- 
out, and to such important improvements as new Knee- 
Action, a new Ride Stabilizer and new Two-Way Shock 
Absorbers, : 





PERFECTED 
VACUUM 
GEAR-SHIFT 


Exclusive to Chevrolet 
in Its Price Range 





With Chevrolet’s new Vacuum Gear-Shift, the driver 
has only to move the lever, and 80 per cent of the effort 
required for shifting is provided by a vacuum cylinder. 
In selecting gears, the lever is moved to the front or 
rear exactly as with the conventional shift. Passing 
through neutral, the lever is moved straight up or down 
instead of to the left or right. Available on all models 
at slight extra cost. 


PERFECTED: 
HYDRAULIC BRAKES 


You can’t beat Chevrolet’s 
Perfected Hydraulic Brakes! 
They’re “tops” for swift, 
smooth, safe stops—and 
always have been! ke now, 
to the enviable safety of 
Chevrolet’s Perfected Hy- 
draulic Brakes, Chevrolet 
adds the extra safety of a New Trigger-Control Emer- 
gency Brake, conveniently located at the left side of the 
cowl. Result: Double safety—Double dependability— 


DOUBLE PROTECTION FOR YOUR FAMILY. 





CHEVROLET’S 
FAMOUS 
VALVE-IN-HEAD 
SIX 


Economy, perform 
ance, durability— 
the three qualities "J 
for which Chev- 
rolet’s Valve-in- § 
Head Engine has 5% 
long been outstand- | 
ingly noted—are 9 
present in maxi- “™ 

mum degree in the refined 1939 model. High efficiency 
accounts largely for both its performance abilities 
and its economy; its durability is the natural result 
of excellent design and exacting standards of quality. 

















CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION 
General Motors Sales Corporation 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Investors—Judicious Action Now May Mean Income Tax Savings Later! 


New Provisions of 1938 Revenue Act Explained In Business Man’s Language 
By Frank H. Shevit In Usable New INCOME TAX SIMPLIFIER 


1938 REVENUE ACT 















PRICE $1.00 
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Daily Receipts, a 


This Time and Money-Saver Available for a 


The 1938 Revenue Act includes new provisions governing 
1. Capital Gains and Losses: 2. Gifts; 3. Capital Stock; 
4. Excess Profits; 5. Estates and Trusts. 

Taxpayers, big and small, individual and corporation, who 
truly understand the changes may effect, by judicious 
action now, important savings not only on 1938 but on 
1939 income taxes as well! In the case of Capital Gains 
and Losses, the situation demands action before Decem- 
ber 31 of this year, otherwise opportunities to effect sav- 
ings will be gone—although the Account Record Book 
which is included FREE with the “Income Tax Simplifier” 
will prove extremely valuable and useful throughout 1939! 


The changes affecting Capital Gains and Losses are but 
one of the many important new provisions of the 1938 


[ B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY, 120 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 






Revenue 


Short Time at $1. Mail Coupon Today 


Revenue Act explained by Frank H. Shevit in his “In- 
come Tax Simplifier”. Order your copy AT’ONCE. You 
vet for a single dollar not only a clear analysis of the 
significant provisions of the important 1938 Revenue Act 
by a recognized tax authority, but you receive besides: 
1. A unique form for recording comparative Income Tax 
Returns; 2. A digest of employer-employee rights under 
the Social Security Act, and, 3. A special Account Record 
System designed especially from the income tax viewpoint 
to save you time and money in making out returns! 


You can put the “Income Tax Simplifier” to practical and 
profitable use immediately upon receipt. Mail coupon 
TODAY for your copy. May prove the best dollar invest- 
ment vou ever made! 


— —— —~}_~=BUSINESS BUILDER! The Income Tax Simplitier 
with company name imprinted on cover (avail- 


eens : ; COME pier | able on orders of 101 or more) will make a 
| _ — prepaid = hie an sin Se of your INCOME TA/ | unique year-round remembrance advertising 
| SIMPLIFIER by Frank H. Shevit. Enclosed is remittance of $ | piece. Julk prices and details on request. 

(On New York City orders, add 2% to cover Sales Tax.) 
| Name Position | 
| em | MAIL COUPON TODAY 
ress 
| City State | WITH SINGLE DOLLAR 
| [] Please quote prices on bulk order of copies. | (Canada and Foreign Add 10%) 
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Streamlined Quotas for 1939 


HOW ALERT EXECUTIVES ARE BUILDING NEXT YEAR'S SALES QUOTAS 


ITH modern office appliances 

and marketing techniques plac- 

ing thousands of quick facts at 
his fingertips, the modern salesman- 
ager can make up his quota system 
out of fine details, can use it like the 
controls of a delicate machine. 

Once he knows what his sales ob- 
jectives are, he can make his quota 
system the steering gear which gets 
him there. 

Different factors and weightings 
for each territory, time limits, special 
opportunities, customer-quota inter- 
locks, safeguards, human relations— 
all are in his hands. He can act 
surely and swiftly when conditions 
suddenly change. He is playing safe 
when he makes moves which under 
old-time conditions would have been 
insane gambles. 


Weighting 


No two salesmanagers agree on all 
the details which should go into the 
building of a sales-quota system. De- 
tails vary with problems, and prob- 
lems with companies. But all seem 
to agree that the same details must be 
given different weights for different 
types of territories, and even for in- 
dividual salesmen. 

This weighting of details requires 
continual market study. For such 
factors as flow of population, trend of 
wealth, saturation, pressure of com- 
petition, advertising coverage, activ- 
ity of local industry and the like, all 
can and do change from territory to 
territory and from time to time. 
Market research keeps all these de- 
tails in gear. 


Ballast 


A modern territorial quota will 
contain slow-moving or “ballast’’ fac- 
tors which have been gauged far in 
advance, and quick-moving or “sensi- 
tive” factors which may even call for 
daily readjustments. 

Many quotas are adjusted fre- 
quently according to the sales indices 
of similar or comparable prodycts in 
individual territories; electric-refrig- 
erator sales, for instance, may go up 
or down as sales of automobiles, oil 
burners, high-grade furniture and 


Edwin Laird Cady 


similar products do. Other indices 
are used for longer-range adjust- 
ments. A new flow of population 
into a territory will follow the estab- 
lishment of new industries there, or 
the opening of new roads, new Sum- 
mer resorts or new kinds of farming. 
A new flow of wealth may follow new 
and favorable tax legislation. But 
they usually start slowly and build up 
over a period of years; thus, their 
effect on quota building can _ be 
gauged far in advance. 

Furtherrnore, modern quotas are 
on a give-and-take basis ; the manage- 
ment gives before it takes. Each ter- 
ritory is given a definite quota of ad- 
vertising, promotional, sales engineer- 
ing, spot inventory and other support. 
Every ounce of that support is care- 
fully weighed and precisely targeted. 
The quotas of support come first; 
quotas of results second. 


Man Builders 


Salesmen are responsive to human- 
relations policies like that. And it is 
one of the fundamentals of modern 
quota-building that the operation 
shall not seem machine-like to the 
salesman. The quotas either have the 
right coefficient of human relations, 
or they are rebuilt until they get 
it. The 1938-model quota is a 
builder of men. Each territorial 
quota includes some specially devised 
hurdle, whose taking will build the 
ability of the salesman covering the 
region. 

Clean-cut, logical quotas build into 
the characters of the salesmen a sense 
of stability and responsibility. That’s 
why many modern salesmanagers like 
to make the “whys” of quota-building 
clear to salesmen. They feel that 
human relations and teamwork reach 
their peak when the men know ex- 
actly what the management is doing. 
They invite suggestions and criticisms 
of the quotas from the men. And 
some even put the quota calculations 
openly into the sales manuals. 

Another modern school takes a 
different view. These salesmanagers, 
too, must use detailed quotas, for 


sales control would be impossible 
without them. But they feel that 
arithmetic is only a headache to sales- 
men, and that a salesman who dis- 
likes or cannot understand his scien- 
tifically-built quota will have a use- 
less grudge which can neither be 
alleviated nor dismissed. Therefore, 
they use rewards and penalties to 
guide the salesmen gently along the 
paths of their quotas, but carefully 
keep the mathematics behind the 
quota figures out of sight. 

A compromise method gives the 
men the facts, but eases them in dur- 
ing the excitement of pep meetings, 
contests and conventions. In this 
way, the men with mathematical 
minds will get what they want, while 
more emotionally-minded salesmen 
will hurdle the figures as they con- 
centrate on the applause. 


Specials 


To solve problems of human rela- 
tions as well as those of changes in 
market conditions, modern quotas 
have to be adaptable. Fresh “special 
interest” quotas can be invented when 
salesforces bog down because orders 
are too easy to get, or too hard. 
These are often disguised as contests ; 
they smash the complacency which 
comes from too-easy business by set- 
ting up higher targets; or they kill 
the worries of strategic retreats by 
diverting the men’s attention. 

When the men are not quite mak- 
ing their main quotas, special ones 
are invented to get them “over the 
hump.’ Three dozen more shirts per 
day for a week, or six new soap sales 
this month to Chevrolet Service Sta- 
tions only, are examples. Depending 
on the school of sales management, 
the men are or are not told the real 
purpose of this type of special quota. 

In a district of widely-scattered 
towns, a special quota for customers 
off the main roads sends the salesman 
into the back country. For a sales- 
man in a territory which is expensive 
to cover, making the bonus-pay point 
in his quota move up and down with 
his expense account leads to ingenuity 
in lowering expenses. 

There are hundreds of other spots 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Sitting in a luxuriously 
furnished living room, be- 
fore a comfortable fire- 
place, away from the din 
of traffic—you will find 
at The Sherry-Netherland 
the same relaxation after 
a busy day that you would 
enjoy in your own home... 
Yet the cost of your stay 
in New York at The 
Sherry-Netherland would 
probably surprise you be- 


cause it is so reasonable. 


Transient Rates 








Single Rooms . $7 
Double Rooms $9 
Suites from . $15 




















The SHERRY-_ 
NETHERLAND 


FACING ‘the PARK. 
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\ ° New York : 
Eugene Voit, Manager 
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Sales Influencer Tells All 


Chance” double-play combination 

in purchasing. It is Influencer to 
Specifier to Buyer. And it is a whiz 
at putting out advertising and sales- 
men. 

In a typical play, the advertising 
makes a hit, and gets to first base with 
the buyer—the man who actually 
places the orders. The specifier—the 
engineer or other executive who says 
what is to be ordered—is playing 
second. Then the salesman hits the 
ball. The influencer—the man who 
advises—takes it on a hot bounce, and 
tosses it to the specifier, who zings it 
to the buyer. The advertising is out, 
and so is the salesman. 

As a sales influencer—an architec- 
tural engineer—I’ve seen that double 
play work time and again. I’ve seen 
how the stage gets set for the double 
play. And so my suggestions for 
avoiding those double outs may be 
worthwhile to salesmen and _sales- 
managers. In any case, they come 
from a man who has been through 
the mill, who has for many years 
looked at things from the influencer’s 
side of the desk. 

1. Know who the influencers are, 
and get acquainted with them. Too 
many salesmen and advertising plans 
follow the path of least resistance, 
which is to make many contacts with 
the buyer, a few with the specifier, but 
none with the influencers. 

2. Know the functions of individual 
influencers on individual transactions. 
These functions are variable. At times 
any influencer may become specifier 
or even buyer. For example, an office- 
management consultant might actu- 
ally buy the new machinery for a 
client ; an architect might buy electri- 
cal fixtures or specify their brands 
and catalog numbers; a garage me- 
chanic might actually buy or specify 
new tools; or any of these men might 
merely suggest several makes from 
which the specifier and buyer will 
choose. 


T coare is a “Tinker to Evers to 


Give the Salesman a Break 


3. Put more advertising ahead of 
the salesman. To expect one shot of 
advertising to get from buyer to spe- 
cifier to influencer, is one of the com- 
monest mistakes of sales management. 
And advertising is needed, for few 
influencers spend much time with 
salesmen, and many influencers can- 
not be interviewed at all. 

4. Use advertising messages which 
mean something to the influencers. In 


too many cases, advertisers build 
single messages which tell buyers why 
they should buy, and then expect 
those same messages to tell specifiers 
and influencers why they should favor 
the product. An influencer whose 
function is to advise about the financ- 
ing of an entire factory is told the 
intricate mechanical advantages of a 
single machine—but he hears nothing 
whatever about the financial record 
of the company which makes that 
machine. 

5. Use advertising media which the 
influencers actually read. Treasurers, 
big stockholders, consulting engineers 
and others are not apt to go hunting 
through trade papers. 

6. Be careful about trying to get 
binding promises from the influencer. 
He seldom acts “over the heads” of 
the specifier and the buyer. His great- 
est asset may be his neutral ability to 
co-operate with any action the others 
desire to take. Binding promises end 
neutralities. 

7. Avoid making the influencer 
prophesy what the specifier or buyer 
will do. And if he volunteers such 
help, take it as a friendly surmise, not 
a promise. He may supply charts for 
successful sales tactics, but he cannot 
guarantee what others will do. 


Sometimes, Pass Up an Order 


8. Pass up an occasional order 
rather than override an important in- 
fluencer. He may be wrong in his 
opposition. But the seller who over- 
rides him may find him distrustful 
from then on. 

9. Look out when the influencer is 
very easy to interview. Many sales- 
men find it easiest to spend their time 
with courteous influencers, when the 
hard-boiled specifiers and buyers are 
making the real buying decisions. 
Such salesmen turn in reports instead 
of orders; and they earn their 
companies the disrespect of the in- 
fluencers. 

In general, persistent pressure is 
more effective with influencers than 
sudden jolts. It is more important 
that the influencer' be approached 
from his own viewpoint, and that he 
be informed, than it is that he be 
enthused. 

Persistent advertising may do more 
than hard-hitting salesmanship with 
influencers. And “seeing the influ- 
encer” successfully needs a lot more 
planning and thinking than following 
the time-worn grooves which lead to 
the buyer and the specifier. 
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What's New 
In Business 


Speed 


Pontiac Motors officials were in- 
terested and thoughtful listeners 
when Orson Welles scared the living 
daylights out of the country with his 
broadcast of H. G. Wells’ “War of 
the Worlds.” 

Martians need fast transportation ; 
marketing needs fast action. So, put- 
ting two and two together, Pontiac 
worked out a promotion program 
pointing out that Martians ride in 
Pontiacs because they must have 
speed, launched the campaign less 
than four days after the now-famous 
broadcast. 


No Jobs at 40? 


Here’s news for employers who 
think that workers grow old when 
they near their fifties. 

Employees of eleven corn-retining 
companies, according to the Corn In- 
dustries Research Foundation, have 
an average age of more than forty 
years; 41% of them are over forty- 
five; and 52.3% have a continuous 
service record of ten years and over. 

General practice in the industry al- 
lows older men to choose between 
continuing work or retirement. Just 
how this works out is illustrated by 
the example, last year, of an em- 
ployee who finally decided to retire; 
he had served seventy years in the 
industry and was ninety-three years 
old. This year a “youngster” of 
seventy-eight is the oldest active em- 
ployee, his employer reports that the 
worker has no intention of retiring, 
and nearly every company reporting 
to the Foundation had at least one 
employee over seventy. 


Business Bright Spots 


While business men look forward 
to a rising stock market (p. 48) and 
plans for increasing long-term’ bank 
loans (p. 36), scattered reports of 
rising production and plant expan- 
sions are adding to the signs of a 
brighter future. 








BUSINESS SPOTLIGHT 


Two Weeks of Business News 








ALI. EYES 


As automobile output hits two successive weekly highs for 
1938, all eyes are centered on display of 1939 cars at New 
York Automobile Show and dealers’ establishments through- 
out the nation (p. 15). Initial public reaction (strengthened 
by generally lower prices—p. 24) : Decidedly favorable. 





TRUCKS, TOO 


Truck events, too, draw attention as their new uses, new 
contributions to business operation (p. 20) are emphasized by 
staging of special truck show in New York concurrently 
with passenger-car show. 





NEW DIESELS 


Meanwhile, two big truck makers—General Motors, Interna- 
tional Harvester—announce comprehensive lines of diesel- 
powered trucks for 1939, first time either company has of- 
fered them except on made-to-order basis (p. 54); and Sea- 
board Railway takes delivery on two “world’s most power- 
ful” diesel-electric locomotives (p. 53). 





BITTER PILL 


But railroads’ main concern is more than new diesel-electric 
units. Rail management, swallowing bitter pill of Federal 
committee’s refusal to okay 15% wage cut, decides to make 
the best of a bad matter, to use acquiescence in decision as 
fulcrum for prying favorable action out of Congress, labor, 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 





7 PROPOSALS 


As result, these new possibilities now begin to come over 
the railroad horizon: Large-scale consolidations ; modification 
of costly union working rules; loans for buying new equip- 
ment; scaling down of fixed charges; new rate-making prin- 
ciples; new answers to challenges of competitors—trucks, for 
instance (p. 20); new or revised Federal agencies to super 
vise transportation matters. 





ROLL ALONG 


General business rolls along on generally rising course. 
Stocks are somewhat hesitant (p. 46); but steel and auto 
output (see above) hit new highs, electric-power production 
lifts, retail sales pick up, Federal Reserve Board’s index oi 
industrial production climbs to 95 for October (against Sep 
tember’s 90, last October’s 102). 





BIG ISSUES 





U. S. Department of Labor makes long-awaited announce- 
ment recommending, subject to hearings, that steel industry 
pay minimum wage of 45 cents an hour in Southern states. 
62.5 cents an hour in others, for work on Federal contracts 
In the meantime, CIO schedules important convention in Pitts- 
burgh, with large issues at stake (p. 51) ; and Ford and United 
Automobile Workers show indications of eventually working 
out some sort of agreement—which would be drastic right- 
about-face for motor-maker. 








Automobile production neared 85,- 
000 units a week early in November 
—a 1938 record. Bituminous-coal 
production passed 8,000,000 tons per 
week for the first time this year. 
Freight carloadings came near to 
1937’s levels in an unexpected rise. 
Airlines reported September passen- 
ger traffic as an all-time high. And 
the building industry looked for 1938 
construction to top last year in both 
residential and industrial building. 

Meanwhile, New England added to 
the good news for business by point- 
ing out that nine small companies are 
spending nearly $1,000,000 for new 
plants and plant additions during 
October. 


And—looking for December sales 
—retailers perked up with the report 
from the National Association of 
Mutual Savings Banks that Christ- 
mas Club savings in seventeen states 
have increased more than $2,770,000 
over last year and that the number of 
depositors has set a new record. 


Battle of Materials 


When new materials suddenly ap- 
pear on the market, one result is 
almost inevitable: Old materials are 
improved to keep pace with the new. 
And it’s this nip-and-tuck battle be- 
tween new materials and improved 
old ones that is one of the important 
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reasons why industrial products go 
on improving year after year. 

Rayon vs. cotton fiber is one ex- 
ample. Just when rayon manufac- 
turers were beginning to believe they 
had gained a foothold in the tire in- 
dustry’s market by supplying rayon 
tire cord, makers of cotton tire cord 
countered with a heat-resisting cord 
made of cotton. And today they 
claim that the new cotton product is 
better than rayon cord; that it has 
a greater tensile strength; that it re- 
sists heat longer; that it suffers less 
injury after temperature and mois- 
ture changes; that it has more natu- 
ral affinity for rubber; and that it is 
cheaper. “Why promote a fad... .” 
asks William D. Anderson, president 
of the Bibb Manufacturing Co. (mak- 
ers of cotton tire cord), “when to do 
so merely increases the cost of the 
product?” 

The battle between synthetic yarn 
and raw silk is another example. 
When du Pont finally unveiled the 
mystery of its newly-developed yarn 
late in October (Forses, Nov. 1, p. 
20), and disclosed that the new prod- 
uct will be used to make ladies’ ho- 
siery and bristles for brushes, sup- 
pliers of Japanese raw silk retorted 
that they had three counter bids for 
the hosiery market : 





1. Improving raw silk by pertect- 
ing the breeding of cocoons. 

2. Cutting the price of raw silk. 

3. Developing substitute fibers to 
imitate and compete with U. S. syn- 
thetic yarns. 

Other examples of spirited battles 
between new and old materials point 
to the same conclusion: Whether a 
coincidence or not, old materials have 
often improved when a new and 
competing material has come out of 
the research laboratory. 

Improvements in raw-rubber proc- 
essing have come with the develop- 
ment of synthetic rubber-like prod- 
ucts, “Thiokol,” “Neoprene” and 
“Buna” (Forses, May 15, p. 22). 

Ice boxes have been vastly im- 
proved since the rise of the electric 
refrigerator. 

Gas ranges have increased their 
performance capacities while electric 
ranges have been gaining popular- 
ity. 

Coal-burning furnaces are more 
efficient now that oil-burning heat- 
ers have increased sales; and recent 
sales of coal stokers have actually 
increased faster than those of oil 
burners. 

Back and forth the competitive 
battle rages between materials and 
products. But no matter which ma- 














FATE 
DOESN'T 
WAIT 


A man's end may come before he has 
saved much for his dependents. 


Life insurance anticipates such an event 
and is ready with the needed dollars. 
Ask about our helpful 
LOW-PREMIUM PLANS 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 
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terial or- which product comes out on 
top, the consumer is always the 
eventual winner. 


When Business Drops, Wages Rise 


Just what happens to hourly wages 
during business depressions was 
brought out early in November in a 
report from the National Industrial 
Conference Board. 

During the seventeen-month period 
ending in September, when business 
had been losing ground, hourly wage 
rates held steady, and even gained— 
2% in the twenty-five industries re- 
porting to the Board. Today, earn- 
ings have reached a point approxi- 
mately 20% above 1930 levels, the 
first year of the depression. 

But steady wage levels with drop- 
ping business have not always been 
the rule. During seventeen months 
of 1929 and 1930, hourly wages 
dropped more than 5%. 

Two things may account for the 
difference in wage trends during two 
successive business depressions: 
Labor unions have strengthened their 
no-wage-cut demands and are voicing 
more authority today than in 1930; 
and piece work (paid for on hourly 
rates) has held even while employ- 
ment has fallen off, 

But steady or rising hourly wage 
rates during a depression may not 
mean a higher standard of living for 
the worker. With business activity 
down, hours of labor naturally de- 
crease. No matter how far prices 
drop simultaneously, workers’ income 
lags because of the drop in hours of 
work ; and the rigid labor-cost struc- 
ture which has been set up still fur- 
ther decreases hours. 

Illustrating this point, Alfred P. 
Sloan Jr., General Motors’ chairman, 
observed in a Boston speech early in 
November, ‘‘Prices are based upon 
costs and profits. In.times of sub- 
normal activity costs must fall. Hence 
prices, likewise. Expenses must be 


reduced. Labor should expect a 
lower hourly rate. . . . A most un- 
economic trend today is toward 


rigidity in both the cost and price 
structure.” 


New Money for Business? 


Business men’s constant complaint 
of difficulty in raising new money on 
long-term loans brought forth a reply 
late in October. And it was a reply 
that seemed to forecast good news 
for business borrowing. 

“It is a foregone conclusion that 
commercial banks are going to co- 
operate ...in the effort to make 
available longer-term loans to busi- 
ness ...,” reported the Association 
of Reserve City Bankers to members 
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after a careful study of the subject. 

Reviewing important aspects of 
“term loans” (loans for a period of 
years, paid off in installments), the 
report contained many hints to busi- 
ness men who are thinking of going 
to banks for long-term money. 

Taking up specific reasons why 
commercial banks can make term 
loans, pointing out dangers in doing 
so, and outlining a sound loan policy 
for banks to follow, the report sum- 
marizes the methods of credit analysis 
which banks should follow in decid- 
ing on whether or not to make the 
loans. Here are ten questions which 
bankers are advised to ask business 
men, and which business men should 
be able to answer satisfactorily before 
applying to commercial banks for 
long-term loans: 

1. What is the average earning 
power of the business during previous 
vears ? 

2. What accounting methods have 
been used ? 

3. Have non-consolidated subsidi- 
aries suffered losses? 

4. What will be the sales volume, 
as determined by the trend of the in- 
dustry, record of the management, 
new products or selling campaigns 
planned for the future and the direc- 
tion of the business cycle? 

5. Where will prices stand, as de- 
termined by the general price trend, 
competitive conditions in the industry 
and government action ? 

6. What effect will other factors 
have on expenses, such as labor costs. 
raw material costs, tax changes, 
changes in selling, and so on? 

7. Will liquid resources be drained 
to acquire additional assets or to meet 
other liabilities 7 

8. What does a thorough plant 
survey show? 

9. What other 
outstanding ? 

10. Will existing patents protect 
the company from competition during 
the life of the issue? 

Summing up the report, William 
Fulton Kurtz, president of the Asso- 
ciation, hoped that it “may lead to an 
enlarged service to business—and 
therefore the public—through an in- 
crease of sound loans.” 

Meanwhile, at the Indiana Bank- 
ing Conference, Leo T. Crowley, 
chairman of the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corp., gave term loans an- 
other boost by saying that properly 
Written ones are probably sounder 
— continually renewed short-term 
tOans, 


“Park on the Roof, Mister?” 


_ Late in October, a rooftop “park- 
ing lot” was opened to the public in 
New York City. 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Vey one IN YOUR OFFICE 
WILL WELCOME THIS NEW KIND OF 





I like it 


—<_ . 29 


There is a Multigraph Sales Agency near 
you that will be glad to give you additional « 
facts about the method that produces this 
new, wide-range, low-cost duplicating. 
You'll find MULTIGRAPH SALES AGENCY 
listed in principal city phone books. Call 
them for complete information and a dem- 
onstration of this different method. Or write 
to the address below for booklet and speci- 
mens of Multigraph Duplicator work. 


MULTIGRAPH $335 
DUPLICATOR 


DupliMATs, 1 2c each in boxes of 50. Lower in quantities. 
All prices f.0.b. Cleveland. Moderately higher in Canada. 






BECAUSE: 


it’s so easy to prepare original copy. I 
just typewrite on a smooth, white 
DupliMAT, exactly as on any paper. I 
can write, draw, or rule on the same 
DupliMAT. I can erase and make 
changes easily. I can have copy ready 
for duplicating in a jiffy. 


BECAUSE: 


it takes only a few seconds to attach the 
one-piece DupliMAT to the Duplicator 
cylinder. I can use many kinds of 
standard papers from bond to post- 
card stock. There’s no need to slip- 
sheet. I am proud of the clean-cut, 
legible copies I can produce. 


BECAUSE: 


we Can turn out, so Conveniently, many 
different kinds of jobs . . . a variety far 
beyond our old conception of dupli- 
cating .. . ruled forms, illustrated com- 
munications, fine stationery, promo- 
tional pieces in color. Our work is of 
a higher quality and costs are lower. 
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ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION clercland.o. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 
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B. C. FORBES SAYS: 








Prosperity Will Again 
Flourish in This Land 





HE “sovereign citizens” of this 
democracy don’t relish dictator- 
ship. 

In this lies one main hope of the 
nation. 

Groups, interests, corporations, in- 
stitutions that became unduly power- 
ful have been brought back to earth— 
Big Business, High Finance, the New 
York Stock Exchange, utility giants, 
autocratic labor leaders. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt has learned 
this same lesson. The people turned 
thumbs down on his scheme to bring 
the Supreme Court under his domina- 
tion, turned thumbs down on his 
Government “Reorganization” plan 
to arrogate to himself powers never 
before reached for by any American 
President, turned thumbs down on 
his highhanded attempt to punish 
conscientious lawmakers who refused 
to do his bidding abjectly. Instead 
of inflicting “purging” on lawmakers 
who preferred to follow their con- 
science rather than Roosevelt dicta- 
tion, Mr. Roosevelt brought “purg- 
ing’ on himself. He suffered more 
than any other politician from this 
utterly un-American procedure. 

America has been made great by 
the achievements of individuals— 
plus, of course, her unique natural 
resources. In many lines of endeavor 
Americans have outdistanced the 
world. Consider the esteem that has 
gone out to such stalwart pioneers as 
Alexander Graham Bell, Thomas A. 
Edison, Henry Ford, the Wright 
Brothers, Morse, Westinghouse, 
Goodyear and others who originated 
huge valuable inventions and created 
vast employment-giving enterprises. 

Thank heaven, there still persists 
throughout America the hope among 
many that either they themselves or 
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their children will climb to the top. 

People after people in foreign 
lands have submitted to having dic- 
tators clamp handcuffs on them. They 
have surrendered their liberty, their 
freedom. They have acquiesced in 
being misled, in surrendering free 
speech, a free press. 

More. The citizens of Russia, 
Italy, Germany have forfeited the 
right, the opportunity, to achieve out- 
standingly in business, industry, 
finance. They have accepted self- 
immolation. They have handed over 
all initiative, all authority, all power 
to political overlords. They have be- 
come serfs, automatons, state slaves. 

There was a time when it seemed 
as if the American people would sub- 
mit to similar abolition of their lib- 
erties, submit to political domination 
and dictatorship, submit to the en- 
throning of the state and the de- 
thronement of individual rights and 
opportunities. 

That menace no longer overhangs. 


Thank God, they are _ regaining 
political sanity. Thank God, they are 
reasserting their determination to 


continue being “sovereign citizens”’ 
rather than serfs. Thank God, they 
are awakening to economic realities, 
awakening to the cardinal truth that, 
while politicians may thwart pros- 
perity, they cannot create it, that self- 
respecting employment can be pro- 
vided only by private employers. 

Government blanketing of Amer- 
ican life has, in my opinion, passed its 
zenith. Revival of Presidential at- 
tempts to emasculate the Supreme 
Court is now most unlikely. Revival 
of wholesale labor lawlessness, includ- 
ing sit-down strikes and the acqui- 
escence therein of State governors, 
also is most unlikely. 


[In short, Americanism, jeopard- 
ized, is reviving. 

I am more hopeful today over the 
outlook for America than I have been 
at any other time since the advent of 
the New Deal. When I talked the 
other day with President William S. 
Knudsen of General Motors, on his 
return from Europe, he voiced a 
sentiment which has invariably filled 
my heart after crossing the Atlantic, 
namely, the conviction that this is the 
greatest, most blessed nation on the 
face of the earth, that it is a priceless 
privilege to be an American and to 
raise one’s children as American 
citizens. 

That there has been at least modest 
economic recovery here during recent 
months cannot be questioned. I at- 
tribute this mainly to the multiplying 
signs that public opinion has become 
more enlightened, that political autoc- 
racy has lost public support, that an 
increasing number of Americans are 
realizing that they must look, not 
to politicians, but to employers for 
sound growth of employment and 
prosperity. 

The New Dealers having miserably 
failed to put the country firmly on its 
economic and financial feet after al- 
most six years, it is entirely logical 
that the people should demand that 
they recede into the background, and 
that the forces and interests that 
raised America to world leadership 
be again given reasonable opportunity 
to do their stuff, to attract capital for 
expansion of enterprise, to re-create 
adequate employment, to abolish 
necessity for skyrocketing Govern- 
mental debts and taxation. 

I am. profoundly convinced that 
prosperity will again flourish in our 
land. 
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PLUS ANOTHER BIG NEW S/X 


AND A GREAT NEW EIGHT AT 
REDUCED PRICES 


STAND-OUT car for ’39 is the grand-looking, fast-step- 
ping Oldsmobile “Sixty” —the car that brings you Olds- 
mobile quality at a price right down where you want it. 
Standouts, too, are the new “Seventy” and “Eighty” — 
stunning new editions of the popular Oldsmobile Six and 
Eight, both offered at reduced prices. See these big, 
safe, all-quality cars. Drive them. Try their sensational 
Rhythmic Ride. You’ll find that for style appeal, ride 
appeal and price appeal—this year it’s Oldsmobile! 





SERIES ’’60’’—SERIES ’’70°’—SERIES °’80°’ 





~ ALL FEATURING THE 
REVOLUTIONARY NEW 
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SPRINGING 
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F Youth knows that long growth 
and late blooming is the usual order 
of worthy achievement, if it knows 
that mastery is attained by living and 
that living consumes the years; if it 
knows that this thing called “suc- 


cess,” which submits to no outward 
measurement, is a strange potion 
compounded mostly of what seems 
failure; that the whole process is 
commensurate with the objective; 
that there is time and to spare; that 
the fairest fruit may ripen toward 
Autumn—I maintain that that is the 
antidote of discouragement, and if it 
were truly known, much waste and 


pain of disillusionment would be 
spared. —W. J. CAMERON. 
There is no doubt that the real 


destroyer of the liberties of any peo- 

ple is he who spreads among them 

bounties, donations and largess. 
—PLUTARCH 


We are all manufacturers—making 
good, making trouble or making ex- 
cuses —SELECTED. 


lf you want knowledge, you must 
toil for it; if food, you must toil for 
it; and if pleasure, you must toil for 
it. Toil is the law. Pleasure comes 
through toil and not through self- 
indulgence and indolence. When one 
gets to love work, his life is a happy 
one. -JouN RUSKIN. 


Good luck is the willing handmaid 
of upright, energetic character and 
conscientious pursuance of duty. 

-LOWELL. 


No man can be provident of his 
time who is not prudent in the choice 
of his company.—]EREMIAH TAYLOR. 


The moment that the power of 
taxation is used in an attempt to re- 
distribute the national savings and 
to penalize as though they were 
criminals those individuals whose 
honest accumulations are large, that 
moment taxation has departed from 
the principles upon which a democ- 
racy rests and has started toward 
building of a collectivist state by un- 
seen and almost unsuspected forces. 

-—-NIcHOLAS Murray BUTLER. 





A TEXT 


Apply thine heart unto instruction, 
and thine ears to the words of 
knowledge.—Proverbs 23:12. 


Sent m by J. R. Eppes, Madison, 
Ark. What is your favorite text? 
A Forses book is presented to 
senders of texts used. 
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In the selling of our products we 
business men are smart and success- 
ful dramatists. In the selling of our 
policies and our motives we have let 
the politicians run rings around us. 
If we were entirely frank we would 
recognize that a good deal of our 
complaint against the politician is the 
reflection of an unadmitted inferior- 
ity complex. The politician has 
proved himself smarter than we are, 
and we are annoyed. He has ousted 
us from the place we used to occupy 
in the affections of the people. He 
has lined them up on his own side. 
and they have the power. 

—Bruce Barton 


A lot of hard luck comes from sit 
ting around waiting for a soft snap. 
-Louts ALLIs MESSENGER. 


Geographic frontiers are gone, but 
the frontiers for ambition are found, 
now as ever, in the realm of ideas. 
That realm has never been open to 
the lazy, the incompetent, or the 
smug. It has vielded its secrets only 
to capable workers, desirous of bet- 
ter things for themselves, for their 
institutions, and for their communi- 
ties —WILLIAM A. IRWIN, assistant 

educational director, Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking. 


Those who wish to appear wise 
ainong fools, among the wise seem 
foolish. —QUINTILIAN. 


If you have a dime and I have a 
dime, and we trade dimes, each of us 
has only one dime, but if you have 
an idea and I have an idea, and we 
trade ideas, then each of us has two 
ideas. Tue Moper Custopian. 


What a man dares to do, he should 
dare to confess. unless he is a cow- 
ard. —SARBATINI. 





Many schemes are proposed for 
the reform of business, nearly all of 
them by theorists who have had no 
business experience and who fail to 
recognize realities. The reformers 
overlook the risks which the busi 
ness man must take; they assume 
that profits are certain, that failure 
is impossible, that the rules for oper 
ating a business are as definite as the 
multiplication table. To employers 
who have struggled with payrolls 
and production schedules and sales 
programs, such ideas are ridiculously 
childish. —WILLIAM FEATHER. 


The truest test of civilization is 
not the census, nor the size of cities, 
nor the crops; no, but the kind of 
man the country turns out. 

—F MERSON 


The man who doesn't read good 
books has no advantage over the 
man who can’t read them. 

—BUuSINESS AMBASSADOR. 


[ would not dare to say what | 
think electricity may do in the fu 
ture. We are always making the mis 
take of supposing we have exhausted 
our knowledge in any direction. Dis 
coveries and inventions are not ter 
minals. They are fresh starting 
points from which we can soar to 
new knowledge. 

—Dr. Witiis R. WHITNEY, 
General Electric Co. 


Personality is the  profoundest, 
most mysterious, most potential factor 
in the universe, and each one of 
us has been trusted with it. This 
is the central fact of life. Don’t make 
a failure of that, life says to us. 
Nothing in any other realm matters 
much if we do not handle well this 
deepest and most critical affair. 

—Dr. Harry Emerson FospIick. 


Nature has made occupation a ne- 
cessity to us; society makes it a duty: 
habit makes it a pleasure —CAPPELLE. 


Every generation, no matter how 
paltry its character, thinks itself much 
wiser than the one immediately pre- 
ceding it, let alone those that are more 
remote. —SCHOPENHAUER. 





In response to many requests 
from readers, a collection of the 
“Thoughts” which have appeared 
on this page during the last twenty 
years has been published in book 


form. Price $2. 
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te COMPASS OF PROGRESS 


AND OPPORTUNITY 








The investor finds that the South 
has natural resources, power, 
transportation systems, climate, 
growing markets and other essen- 
tials of prosperity. Whether as a 
sales territory, a business location, 
or an investment field, Dixie has 
what it takes. The compass of 
progress and opportunity now 
points toward the South. 
—BABSON’S REPORTS (yuLy 18, 1938). 








WE, THE G 


With a view to aiding industrial expansion of 
our section and the stabilization of employment, 
we, the Governors of the Southeastern States, 
set forth the following objectives: 1. Equitable 
freight-rates as affect the Southeast. 2. Uniform 
taxation policies. 3. Friendly labor attitude be- 
tween employer and employee. 4. Cooperation 
with Federal Government on proper major 


re OO 


OVERNORS... 








policies affecting industrial development. It will 
be our aim by working together on these ob- 
jectives to maintain conditions favorable to 
sound industrial development so that the South- 
east will reap the full benefits of the ever-in- 
creasing trend toward Industrial Decentralization 
and gain a proper balance between Agriculture 
and Industry. 


LAWRENCE WOOD ROBERT, JR., Executive Director, Bona Allen Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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FORBES BUSINESS PICTOGRAPH-—How conditions compare with a year ago 
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AREAS FOR SPECIAL CONSIDERATION 





ONS ARE CHANGING 


HOW CONDITION 
Continued improvement Little or no change in 
yne month or more ratio to last year 
HA SN 
Recent improvement Trend continues down 
may be temporary one month or more 





Second-best 


Next-best 


November 15, 1938 


\ Territory tt . = 


Baltimore, Md. “ 
Washington, 0D. C. Ge 


} 
L—~~ Richmond, Va. 407 


c Norfolk, Va.“ 


" “A Montgomery, Ala. 
Jackson, ee / 
Meridian, Miss. 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Dothan, Ala. 
Albany, Ga. 








Building That Sales Message 


Kinsey N. Merritt 


General Salesmanager, 
Railway Express Agency, Inc. 


As told to Daniel Minturn 


salesman for the company. Like 

all salesmen, they must be pepped 
up and kept on their toes. And as is 
the case with most salesforces, the 
success stories which we use for the 
purpose come from the field, are di- 
gested in the home office, and sent 
back to the field through personal 
contacts and through our house 
magazine, the Express Messenger. 

The easy way to steam up our em- 
ployee-salesmen would be to use 
dramatic success stories and incidents 
only. The dramatic, unusual occur- 
rences are the kind which the boys in 
the field are most apt to report, and 
they are the easiest to build up and 
shoot back at them. 

But incidents are dramatic largely 
because they are unique. And it is 
mostly the day-by-day, commonplace, 
bread-and-butter sort of business 
which provides the volume with 
which wages are paid. Yet without 
drama, little attention would be paid 
to pep messages. 

How, then, achieve balance between 
the dramatic and the bread-and-butter 
elements in sales messages ? 

Mostly, it can be done by using 
balancing techniques which discard 
drama when it leans too far toward 
the unique, but which add drama to 
bread-and-butter stories when it is 
needed for interest. 

Here are ten methods which we use 
to achieve balance and keep up inter- 
est in our sales messages : 

1. Find the source of the most 
dramatic news, isolate it, and put a 
dispassionate, skilled man in charge 
of digesting it. In our case, the most 
dramatie source of news is air ex- 


f one of our employees is a 





HIGH-SPOT MAP 


In the majority of territories 
throughout the country business 
levels at present are still below 
those of a year ago (as the percent- 
age figures listed under the map 
show). This is true, also, of many 
cities listed on the High-Spot Map. 
But under present conditions these 
are, nevertheless, the best ter- 


ritories in which to concentrate sales 
efforts. 











press, and we have a veteran news- 
paper man to handle it like a regular 
newspaper column. In this way, the 
most dramatic source of news acts 
like a flywheel—it makes certain that 
there will always be enough drama 
momentum to get all the messages 
read. 

2. Make the drama flywheel car- 
ry all of the bread-and-butter data it 
can. The dramatic lines of business 
always provide much steady sales 
volume in themselves, or they 
wouldn’t be being sold. 

3. Find and point up the human- 
interest values which are incidental 
to but almost always present in bread- 
and-butter business. 

4. If sales territories are wide- 
spread, appeal to the human longing 
for far horizons. Take ordinary, 
bread-and-butter matters, and show 
how they work in Alaska or Hawaii. 

5. Cater to the mechanical in- 
stinct. Packaging methods are pro- 
lific sources of mechanical kinks for 
us, but almost every business has in- 
teresting mechanical problems to talk 
about. 

6. Tie up the march of science to 
the business. Research is affecting 
every product and service, and is in- 
teresting to everybody. 

7. Hook up with hobbies. In our 
case this is easy ; among other hobby- 
serving activities, we carry racing 
pigeons to the points from which they 
are to fly back. There is scarcely a 
product or service which does not 
play its part in hobbies. 

8. Tie into big news events. The 
product or service may have had 
something to do with that transatlan- 
tic flight, big dam, new store, disas- 
trous storm, new motion-picture pro- 
duction, or the like. 

9. If some of the selling employees 
are women, find women’s angles. 
Every business affects styles, shop- 
ping or family health in some way. 

10. Personalize the personnel. By 
preference, show them handling un- 
usual angles of straight bread-and- 
butter selling. Let them be the ones 
to tell the stories of the far places, or 
of mechanics, hobbies and the rest. 

One final touch to all of this bal- 
ancing is needed; that is to let the 
company heads act as a check on it. 

Men whose job it is to inform and 
enthuse other men will lean towards 
the dramatic. Chief executives, by 
contrast, may lean towards the bread- 
and-butter business. 

By checking the leaning of one 
group against that of the other, bal- 
ance in sales messages begins in the 
home office. 





Eight Weeks’ 
Pay! 


That’s what this operation 
is costing your order clerk 
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They were getting along splendidly before her 
sickness—this employee of yours and his pretty 
young wife. Living modestly but comfortably. 
Didn’toweasoulacent. Even had abank account. 

Then came the mother’s long illness and a 
costly operation. Their savings were soon gone 
and they needed a loan. Where were they to bor- 
row? Hardly from friends whose incomes areas 
limited as their own. At a bank? Most banks de- 
mand collateral they didn’t own, or co-makers 
they couldn’t get. 


Helping people help themselves 
Household Finance provides a source of cash 
credit for millions of wage earner families who 
cannot borrow at banks. Loans run from $20 to 
$300. Borrowers repay in 10 to 20 monthly pay- 
ments which average only about 7% of current 
income. Last year over 715,000 men and women 
made use of the service—to meet emergencies, 
clean up over-due bills, meet business needs, pay 
taxes, make repairs, keep insurance in force, pay 
educational expenses, take advantage of oppor- 
tunities. 


Booklets sent free 


To borrowers Household also provides guidance 
in money management and better buymanship 

shows them how to save on daily purchases and 
get more out of limited incomes. Household’s 
practical publications developed for this work 
are now used in hundreds of schools and col- 
leges. Executives interested in the welfare of 
their employees will find the story of House- 
hold’s family money service interesting and re- 
vealing. Why don't you send the coupon below 
for complete information without obligation? 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Doctor of Family Finances” 


one of America’s leading family finance organ- 
izations, with 235 branches in 152 cities 
1878 + Completing sixty years of service to the 
American Family + 1938 
ee A SN te a a oe a oe 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Dept. FM-L 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me booklets about Household’s family 
money service without obligation. 
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Phoenix 
Palm Springs 
Winter Ranches 


We wel a silel-valb Melilehiil-e lice tar aelile 
winter gunshine land roundabout; 
for Palm Springs and Arrowhead 
Hot Springs, via San Bernardino; 
Ze) ao MR’ Zola le Me) Me) it\- ame le) INANE le)E 
basking in California's mellow 
ola -tamelale elem celdiiliite (ela 
these there'll be swift, fine Santa Fe 
service this winter. 


@ There'll be a through Phoenix- 
TU ititehiMmiacliiMe GuiliaeleloMmeli mm sil 
famous Chief — daily this season 
from December 15th— and im- 
proved service between Phoenix 
and Los Angeles. 


@ Your nearest Santa Fe repre- 
sentative will give you full details. 


T. B. Gallaher, P.T.M., 
Santo Fe System Lines 
BL XM cell coh am + Cailelilel- Me Gullacielo 


GOEDEN GATE EXPOSITION OPENS 
IN SAN FRANCISCO FEBRUARY 18, 1939 
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Fiber-Glass Widens Use—tips for Builders 
Other News of New Products, Materials 


Smaller Size, Greater Power 


Automotive design may be greatly 
influenced by the use of fiber-glass 
separator plates in batteries. 

We have already mentioned this 
wonder material from time to time 
here—as insulation for underground 
steam pipes, as insulating tape to pro- 
long the life of electric motors, etc. 
It is being used successfully, too, in 
the form of wool as a Winter cover- 
ing to protect plants, in much the 
same manner as snow does. Fiber- 
glass’ advantages over this natural 
protection are that it is lighter than 
snow and doesn’t melt. And it al- 
lows .the passage of light, so that 
plants stay green. 

Use of fiber-glass separator plates, 
we are told, would make possible bat- 
teries producing substantially greater 
power and having longer life. But it 
is because they would make possible 
more compact generators that auto- 
motive design would be affected, as 
the modern automobile makes greater 
and greater demands on its electrical 
system. 

Because of its smaller bulk, elec- 
tric motors of a given horsepower 
have been constructed more than one- 
third smaller than those using other 
insulating materials. In addition. 
fiber-glass insulation will permit of 
substantial overloading of electro- 
magnetic devices without damage to 
insulating materials. 

Some of its other uses are cover- 
ing for high-temperature and refrig- 
eration lines, glass blankets for steam 
turbines, sound insulation for air- 
planes, and air filters. (1-1115) 


Decorative but Efficient 


Here’s the answer to a long-felt 
need—an acoustical material with 
excellent sound-absorption qualities 
which at the same time is so decora- 
tive that it fits admirably into various 
architectural designs where masonry 
surfaces form the room finish—such 
as in banks, theatres, auditoriums and 
public buildings. 

The new material is formed from 
rock wool and clay, baked at ex- 
tremely high temperature. Its sur- 
face is finely grained, and its natural 


color is a warm, light cream. But it 
can be spray painted, the makers say, 
without any harmful effect on its 
sound-absorbing qualities. 

Various sizes of tiles are available 
in one-inch thickness, and these can 
be combined to form interesting pat- 
terns. Since it is a ceramic product, 
moisture has no deteriorating effect. 
Incidentally, janitors will like it, too, 
because it is easily cleaned. (2-1115) 


Break for Builders 


Builders will now be able to save 
considerably on cement, since one 
corporation claims to have taken the 
guesswork out of concrete mixing. 
It says that concrete can be manu- 
factured by a precision method with- 
in limits comparable to those main- 
tained in the manufacture of steel, 
“making it practically a new mate- 
rial.” 

The procedure is based on the de- 
termination of the amount of moisture 
in the ingredients of the concrete. 
This has been so worked out that the 
inaker can determine just how much 
additional water is necessary to pro- 
duce a guaranteed strength in a given 
batch of concrete, and it is all done 
without mathematical or mental cal- 
culations. 

Since cement is the most expensive 
ingredient in the making of concrete, 
builders will realize the financial im- 
portance of the development of this 
scientific control. (3-1115) 


Record Work Speeded Up 


Records are now kept on wheels— 
not only the cabinets which contain 
the records, but also the cards them- 
selves ! 

The wheel, which looks like a 
drum, is divided into segments, 
which can be taken out and placed in 
a desk tray while records are being 
set up, or when it is desirable to dis- 
tribute the records among two oF 
three workers on rush jobs. (Don't 
worry about the cards falling ou! 
when these segments are being han- 
dled. They can be held in any post 
tion and the cards will remain im 
place. ) 

The wheel revolves in a vertical 
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plane, and the clerk simply rotates 


it till the cards wanted are at the top | 


of the wheel—this will be at desk 
height, where it is easy to see them. 
An instantaneous brake adjustment 
stops the wheel just where the oper- 
ator wants it. The cards spread fan- 


wise when separated to select a spe- | 


cial one, and they stay in position 
without holding. 


desired) with one hand. 


Since the wheel can be revolved in | 


either direction, the cards are, in ef- 
fect, two-sided, and from 1,000 to 
25,000 records can be concentrated 
within easy workable reach of any 
clerk. 

In many cases, existing card rec- 


ords can be converted to this system | 


simply by punching. 

The drum is set into a cabinet 
equipped with casters, so that record 
files are always available exactly 
where they are wanted. Now records 
come to the operator instead of the 
operator going to the records. This 
makes for speed and economy as well 
as for lightening the work of the 


clerk. (4-1115) 


Telegraphics 


An inexpensive, moldable, macli- 
inable plastic made from lignin—the 
natural cement that binds plant cells 
together. This material, which has 
heretofore been thrown away, is now 
made into an opaque, ebony-colored 
plastic, waterproof, acid-resistant, 
dielectric. (5-1115) 

Three new aniline inks, extremely 
fast to light and resistant to water, 
bleed dry almost instantly on paper 
at high web speeds and run clean on 
the press. There is no bleeding, 
either, with most oils, fats and waxes, 
and the inks can be formulated to 
pass rigid tests for food wraps. One 
is designed for kraft or white paper, 
one for transparent aniline printing, 
and the third for printing on cello- 
phane stock. (6-1115) 

A desk-model dictating machine 
takes up less desk space than a sheet 
of letterhead paper and stands little 
higher than a telephone. It is 
equipped with a signal light which 
winks at the user if the recorder hap- 
pens to be in the wrong position. 
Completely enclosed, its appearance 
is such that even the most fastidious 
executive would not hesitate to make 
it part of his desk equipment. (7- 
1115) 

—A. M. Forses. 


f caders may feel free to write A. M. 
Forbes for further information about any 
of these items which may mean $ and ¢ to 
the reader or his company. When inquiring 
about a particular item, use of the key 
number at the end will be found convenient. 


This means that | 
they can be located and removed (if | 
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SOW LIANG : 
Underwood TOUCH! 
Do your typing fingers fairly shout in aching protest at 


the end of a busy day? And does wrist-weariness slow you 
up in the late P. M. when speed is often needed most? 


Underwood offers a choice of three 
typewriters —the Standard, the 
Noiseless and the new Master. 
The Master offers Dual “Touch 
Tuning’’, Champion Keyboard 
and the new Sealed Action 
Frame, providing quieter op- 
eration and greater protection 
against dirt. 


Then try the new Underwood Master and find out just 
what typing ease really means. 


It not only offers extreme ease of “Touch’’ but it does a 
finer, cleaner-cut typing job. No fuzzy characters. No hill 
and dale alignment of letters or words on the page. 


So, if you’d change aching to smiling finger tips, just say to 

your chief: “Underwood will deliver a Master for a free test if 

you'll just telephone the nearest Branch or write to headquarters. We 
Hadn't we better do it today?’ Sales and Service Everywhere. Nal 


Typewriter Division, UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT THE 
FISHER COMPANY, Typewriters, Accounting 
Machines, Adding Machines, Carbon Paper, Ribbons 

and other Supplies. One Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World's Business 
Copyright 1938, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


“« Underwood 
Master TYPEWRITER 
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Whala Ahead 
FOR THESE STOCKS 


Celanese Flintkote 
Douglas Air. Allis-Chalmers 
Bethlehem Steel West. Elec. 

U. S. Steel General Electric 
Elec. Auto-Lite Union Carbide 
American Can Air Reduction 
General Foods Corn Products 
General Motors Melville Shoe 
National Biscuit Stand. Oil, N. J. 
Timken Roll. B. Woolworth 


URRENT UNITED 
OPINION Bulletin gives 
timely information and help- 
ful advice on these active 
stocks. Shows which are 
most favored... which 
should be held... which 
sold at current levels. 
Send for Bulletin FM-63 Free! 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ re Boston, Mass. 


A Cheap Stock 
For Big Profit 


WE have discovered a cheap stock which we be- 

lieve to be one of the most attractive specula- 
tions on the New York Stock Exchange. It appears 
to be selling much below its prospective value. In 
fact, this issue promises to be one of the leaders 
in the next upswing. 


WHY THIS BARGAIN STOCK 
SHOULD BE BOUGHT NOW 


| This low-priced stock is within the reach of 

* all investors, selling as it does for around $9 
a share. But it is not a “cat or dog.”” The 
company is a_ well-known and important 
factor in a leading industry. 











The company has greatly improved pros- 
pects. Earnings should pick up substantially. 


3 Both the near-term and the long-term pros- 

* pects for this stock are favorable. The ac- 

tion of the stock leads us to believe that a 
sharp rise is in prospect. 


lhis is one of the most promising issues that 
we have been able to uncover in a long time 
Those who buy this stock should reap excellent 
profits. However, events in the Stock Market 
move swiftly. Short delays often prove costly. 
Most likely this issue will not long be available 
at its present low price. 


The name of this stock will be sent to you 
absolutely free. Also an interesting little book, 
“Making Money in Stocks.”” No change—no obli- 
gation. Just address: 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, Inc. 
Div. No. 832, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, New York 








Please mention 
Forbes 
when writing 


to advertisers 
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Stock Market 
Outlook 


James G. Donley 


P to this writing (Nov. 7), the 

market has made little further 

progress since the previous “Out- 
look”” was written. With the excep- 
tion of a new high for the Dow-Jones 
railroad average, the favorable indi- 
cations have been mainly of a nega- 
tive character. 

For instance, the market has not 
had more than a 2-point reaction, as 
measured by the Dow-Jones indus- 
trial average (in round figures), 
since the closing high was made on 
Oct. 25. Realizing sales have not 
been sufficiently persistent nor in vol- 
ume heavy enough to press the mar- 
ket down for more than one session 
at atime. And no effective bear am- 
munition has been made of unfavor- 
able developments, such as the rail- 
road fact-finding board’s ‘stand-pat 
wage recommendation and _ several 
poor earnings reports. 

The negative emphasis springs 
from the fact that the market has 
not been able, or ready, or willing 
to push consistently ahead. In ex- 
planation of that it may be reasoned 
either that the selling has been better 
than the buying, or that potential 
buyers have preferred to remain 
liquid during the pre-election, testing 
period. 

The unfavorable market indications 
are simply the negatively favorable 
ones viewed in a different light. Those 





who see signs of an intermediate re- 
action in the making base their find- 
ings on such observations as these: 
Pivotal stocks are acting “toppy,” 
while low-priced issues move ahead: 
volume is tending to dry up when 
prices advance; good business news 
is falling flat as a market stimulus: 
third-quarter earnings reports reveal 
a very high price-earnings ratio: etc.. 
etc. 

The writer would lean to the view 
that the market is riding for a fall. 
were it not for three things. First, 
with bear drives ruled out by reason 
of the fact that stocks can no longer 
be “offered down,” it takes unexpect- 
ed bad news or persistent and long- 
continued selling (inconsistent with 
the nature of a bull market) to bring 
about intermediate reactions these 
days. Secondly, the important busi- 
ness indexes continue to rise, which 
raises hope that earnings will catch 
up with stock prices—and a bull mar- 
ket thrives on hope just as a_ bear 
market feeds on fear. 

Thirdly, and perhaps this should 
have been first, the railroad stocks are 
acting much better. The rail aver- 
age made a new high for 1938 only a 
few days after the fact-finding hoard 
turned thumbs down on wage cuts, 
and it looks as if there is rather def- 
nite promise of favorable legislative 
action. Positive action of the right 
kind is what the railroads need. 

To sum up: Continued stubborn 
resistance to profit-taking, along with 
a new high for the railroad average, 
leads the writer to hold to his belief 
that our objective of 160-165 will be 
reached. Unfolding of plans for con- 
structive railroad legislation should 
aid the railroad average to make 40 


or better. I would take profits on at- 
tainment of such levels on_ large 
volume. 


—_ 





Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, 
will be sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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New Forbes Fact-Finding Feature 


Tells Where Business Is Today! 


Annual Business Forecast Number, Coming December 15, Will Present 
The Outlook for Business TOMORROW! 





Announcing Two Significant Editorial Features of Importance to Forward- 


Looking Business Executives: 


BUSINESS TODAY 


Beginning with the December 1 issue—a new 
fact-finding feature, “The Tides of Business,” 
presents for the first time a unique and under- 
standable picture of business conditions. 
Strikes the happy medium between reports that 
are so general as to be meaningless and those 
so detailed that few can plow through them. 


Out of an exhaustive eight months’ study of all 
influencing factors, comes a new treatment de- 
picting general business conditions — pointed 
captions and brief charts on a select group of 
the most vital business factors logically ar- 
ranged so you can see at a glance exactly where 
business stands TODAY! Compiled on a 
weekly basis, “The Tides of Business” will 
appear in every issue of Forbes beginning 
December 1. Don’t miss this portrayal of the 
trends and tides of business. You'll like the 
clear, complete, concise information it brings 
and the intelligent way it is presented! 


BUSINESS TOMORROW 


As clearly as “The Tides of Business” will de- 
pict where business is TODAY—B. C. Forbes 


will tell in the dramatic December 15 Annual 
Business Forecast Issue where business is 
headed TOMORROW! Be sure to read his 
analytical article on the direction business is 
likely to take in 1939. 


Also in the December 15 Annual Business 
Forecast Number, factual studies and arrest- 
ing reports on the 1939 outlook for the 
building industry and for the public utility 
industry by authorities in each field. 


This Broadened Editorial Program Comes Just 
in Time to Make Gift Subscriptions to Forbes 
Especially Timely. Give Forbes to Key Men 
You Did Business with This Year or Want to 
Do Business with Next Year! Will Prove 
a Reminder of Your Thoughtfulness and Dis- 
cernment Twice Each Month Throughout the 
Coming Year. Special Christmas Gift Rates 
Now in Effect. Suitable Gift Card to Reach 
Recipient in the Christmas Mail Sent on Re- 
quest! Your Own New or Renewal Subscrip- 
tion May Be Included at Special Gift Prices. 


Special Christmas Gift Rates—Good Until December 31, 1938 Only 


$5.00 
$7.50 


1—One-Year Subscription 
2—One-Year Subscriptions 


3—-One-Year Subscriptions $10.00 
Each Add’! One-Year Subscription $3.00 


For Foreign Subscriptions Add $1 A Year Extra 


—— ee ee oe oe ee Si ply Fill in and Mal Today - =o 


FORBES, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


11-15 


Please enter one-year Gift Subscriptions to FORBES, beginning with the December 15, Annual Business Forecast 
Number, to the names herewith and send bill at special gift rates to me: 
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WALL STREET POINTERS 


Reactions Are 
Buying Opportunities 





Joseph D. Goodman 


Day. If, as this writer is hope- 

ful, the results are favorable to 
the conservatives, confidence among 
business men and investors will be 
greatly increased. 

With regard to the decision of the 
President’s New Deal railway labor 
committee not to reduce wages, one 
could hardly have expected anything 
different—just before election. The 
chances are that loans will be ar- 
ranged for the purpose of buying 
new equipment. Some railroads have 
recently been showing improving 
earnings, particularly in the South. 
Ultimately, Government ownership of 
the railroads is threatened. 

The recent war scare has taught 
the United States some needed les- 
sons, with the result that we will 
probably make, during the next few 
years, a determined effort to increase 
our military forces. Concerns cater- 
ing to this field are likely to receive 
large orders—such as_ airplanes, 
machine tools, steel and other metal 
products. 

Reaction and delays must be ex- 


T=: is written before Election 


pected from time to time; but the 
main trend of the stock market 
should continue upward as long as 
the direction of earnings is upward 
and business statistics continue to 
show improvement compared with 
a year ago. Sooner or later, the 
business indexes should rise above 
normal. Reactions, therefore, should 
be welcomed as buying opportunities. 


Things Are Looking Up 


As stated in previous articles, 
among the factors indicating better 
days ahead are the disappearance of 
the war threat; the clearing of the 
political skies; adjustments in the 
capital-labor situation ; continued rise 
in the volume of building construc- 
tion; the growing need for goods of 
all kinds; sound inventory position ; 
abundant supply of idle funds at low 
rates; rising bond prices, with new 
issues quickly sold; more inflation to 
take care of large Government spend- 
ing (incidentally, stocks are prob- 
ably the best hedge against inflation) ; 
higher wheat prices likely next year, 
due to less acreage; and probable 
firmness in the steel price structure. 

A better feeling between the Gov- 
ernment and the utilities is indicated, 
although in this direction my recom- 
mendations would favor second-grade 
utility bonds rather than stocks, such 
as Florida Power & Light 5s; Penn- 
sylvania-Ohio Edison 6s, 1950; Con- 
tinental Gas & Electric 5s, 1958; IIli- 
nois Power & Light 5%s, 1957. 

Inquiries are occasionally received 
concerning municipal bonds and fire- 
insurance stocks. The only municipal 
bonds I favor are those where the debt 














CONSULTING ENGINEERING 
ENGINEERING REPORTS 


BUSINESS STUDIES 


ULEN & COMPANY in addition to 
offering services in connection with 
design and construction for industrials 
and utilities, both in the United States 
and abroad, has unusual facilities in 
the way of qualified and experienced per- 


sonnel for expert work as outlined above. 


Inquiries regarding these facilities are invited 


ULEN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


120 BROADWAY 


APPRAISALS 
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is small in proportion to the assessed 
value, and where the tax rate is low. 
There are certain large cities whose 
bonds I would not dare to own, be- 
cause it is evident that it is only a 
matter of time before the bond owners. 
will be asked to accept an interest rate 
equal to from 4 to % of what they 
are now receiving. 

First-class fire-insurance compa- 
nies, of course, are a good investment 
as far as stocks go. These companies 
own securities of various kinds, and 
their portfolios of stocks are likely to 
show a considerable enhancement in 
the next two years. The stock in 
this group that I prefer is Insurance 
Company of North America. 

For those desiring a low-priced 
speculation, attention is directed to 
McKesson & Robbins. This com- 
pany has made steady progress, sales 
increasing from 124 millions in 1934 
to 174 millions last year. Financial 
condition is excellent. Last year’s 
earnings were $1.60 on the stock. 
The stock seems to have sufficient 
merit to warrant its doubling in value 
eventually. 


Two More Recommendations 


Another attractive low-priced 
stock is Gaylord Container. The 
company has a good past record, and 
has done well this year, earning 68c 
a share during the first half of this 
year—at a time when most concerns 
in Gaylord’s line did not fare as well. 

On previous occasions, this col- 
umn has recommended American 
Laundry Machine. Outstanding 
stock amounts to 583,000 shares, 
with cash of about $12 a share; net 
working capital of $30 a share; last 
year’s earnings $1.50 a share. This 
company is the leader in its field, 
selling its products to hotels, schools, 
hospitals, railroads, steamships, gov- 
ernment and municipal institutions, 
as well as to dry cleaners, commer- 
cial laundries, industrial factories and 
textile manufacturers. From 1923 
to 1929, inclusive, earnings averaged 
around $6.60 a year. Since then 
business has not been so good, with 
a price war now existing. But it is 
reported that the accumulating re- 
placement demand for equipment of 
this type is so large that # seems 
reasonable to believe that in the next 
five years this company will regain 
at least a goodly portion of its for- 
mer earning power. To strictly long- 
pull investors, I recommend this 
stock. 

—November 7. 


7 


Advance release by air mail of this regu 
lar article will be sent to interested read- 
ers on the day of its writing. Rates on 
request. 
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What Every Taxpayer Should Know 


Frank H. Shevit | 


What are your Federal Tax problems, both 
business and personal? FRANK H. SHEVIT, 
consultant on Federal taxes, will give you 
his answers, in this column or by mail, 
without charge. Enclose self-addressed en- 
velope. Address him at Forbes Magazine, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Items Deductible 


Should you desire a list of items 
deductible for income-tax purposes, I 
will list them for you if you will write 
me enclosing a stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope. 


Guaranteeing Losses 


Taxpayers purchased certain stock 
on June 6, and on June 29 sold it to 
their sister at the same price they 
paid for it, with a written guarantee 
protecting the sister against any loss 
if she sold the stock within one year. 

The sister sold the stock within the 
year at a loss which the taxpayers as- 
sumed. Is the loss deductible? 

Yes. The transaction which re- 
sulted in the loss was in each case a 
bona fide sale to the sister. 


What Is a Gift? 


The essential elements of a bona 
fide gift are as follows: 

(1) A donor competent to make 
the gift. 

(2) A donee capable of accepting 
the gift. 

(3) A clear and unmistakable in- 
tention on the part of the donor to 
divest himself absolutely and irre- 
vocably of the title, dominion and 
control of the subject matter of the 
gift. 

(4) The irrevocable transfer of 
the present legal title and of the 
dominion and control of the entire 
gift to the donee, so that the donor 
can exercise no further control over it. 

(5) A delivery by the donor to the 
donee of the gift. 


(6) Acceptance of the gift by the 
donee, 


Changing Mind ' 


The Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue made a special assessment of 
certain property after the taxpayer 
had agreed to the Commissioner’s 
valuation of the property. 


The special assessment was made, 
and the taxpayer paid the tax. A 
year later the taxpayer claimed a re- 
fund, on the ground that the Com- 
missioner’s valuation was too high. 

The claim was denied. When a 
taxpayer agrees to a value in order 
to have the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue perform a discretionary act, 
and the act is performed, the taxpayer 
cannot later dispute such value. 


Developing Inventions 


Expenses involved in developing, 
improving and testing an invention 
are capital expenditures and are not 
deductible for Federal income-tax 
purposes. 


Supporting Children 


The mother of three minor chil- 
dren received during the taxable 
year for the support of the children 
approximately $3,000 from trusts 
established by her first husband, the 
father of the children. The living 
and family expenses of the taxpayers 
(husband and wife) and the children 
amounted to $5,000. 

Are the husband and wife entitled 
to a $400 credit for each child? 

No. The evidence fails to show 
that the children received their chief 
support from their parents. 


Option Stock 


A taxpayer, as part of an employ- 
ment contract made years ago, re- 
ceived an option to purchase a cer- 
tain number of shares at $2 per share. 
He exercised the option in later 
years, when the market value of the 
stock was $8 per share, and later sold 
the stock. What cost basis is used 
in figuring the gain for Federal in- 
come-tax purposes ? 

The amount actually paid for the 
stock—$2. 


Passport Fees 


The fee paid for a passport issued 
to a citizen or person owing allegiance 
to or entitled to the protection of the 
United States is not deductible as a 
tax, but if the passport is procured 
in connection with a business trip the 
fee is deductible as a business ex- 
pense. 








Save Time, Worry, Taxes 
with MONTGOMERY’S two new 


Tax Handbooks 





for 1938-39 


FEDERAL INCOME TAX 
» HANDBOOK 


corporate and individual income taxes, 
capital stock tax, excess profits tax, taxes 
on undistributed profits, stamp taxes on 
issue and transfer of stocks, bonds—and 


FEDERAL TAXES on 
sESTATES, TRUSTS and GIFTS 


estate taxes, gift taxes, income tax as it 
affects estates and trusts; minimizing 
taxes in planning disposition of estates. 


Get This All- Year Help 


Ts PROBLEMS you face today for your 
company, your clients, or yourself, are 
unexampled. In the Revenue Act of 1958, 
you have dozens of important new provisions 
to which to adjust your tax work. 

Few more complicated provisions have ever 
been enacted in a tax law than the new 
corporation income tax which confronts all 
corporate taxpayers. The new capital gains 
and losses provisions affect almost every 
taxpayer, corporate or individual. 

You want prompt information about these, 
about the new treatment of losses from 
worthless securities, and many other pro- 
visions of the new law which require action 
this year to make tax savings or prevent 
excessive tax liability. 

Montgomery’s Tax Handbooks will give 
you in time the guidance you need. 





These Exclusive 
Features— By a Nationally 
Known Authority 


Robert H. 

Montgomery 
Counsellor-at- 
Law; Certified 
Public Account- 


ant; of Lybrand, 
Ross Bros. & 


- Legal and Accounting view- 
points combined at every step; 
2. Expert counsel and comments 
on application of each tax; 
3. Specific recommendations of 
procedure—just what to do; 
. Trustworthy interpretation of 
new or doubtful provisions— 


— 


: seine Montgomery 
give you the right answer 

to each tax question. bg AF yA 

Accounting 

Accountants, lawyers, cor- Speciaiists 


porations, and _ individual 
taxpayers all over the coun- 
try use these Handbocks 
year after year in prepar- 
ing returns, deciding finan- 
cial policies, handling indi- 
vidual transactions to incur 
least taxes. This is the 18th 
issue of the famous Mont- 
gomery Tax Handbooks; 
over 150,000 of these man- 
uals have been bought. 


READY IN NOVEMBER— 
Order Your Copies Now 


You may return them if not 
satisfied that they give you most 
help for the money you ever 
saw. Special combination price 
of $15 if vou get both books. 


on we USE THIS HANDY FORM “= 
THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
Dept. M272, 15 E. 26th St., N. Y., N. Y. 


Please send me, as soon as issued, Montgomery's 
tax books for 1938-39 as checked: 
. Federal Income Tax Handbook, $10.00. H 
Federal Taxes on Estates, Trusts, Gifts, $7.50. 
Both the above books at the special combina- 
es tion price of $15.00. i 








Within 5 days after the books reach me, I will or 7 
the price stated, plus a few cents for delivery. 
if they are not satisfactory, I will return them. 


NAME 
I. (please print) | 
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What Readers Say: 


(Continued from page 7) 
It is a most constructive article and I 


believe it will have real results. I am 
sending it on to my brother in the Treas- 
ury Department, hoping that it will have 
some effect there—R. M. HAngs, presi- 
dent, Wachovia Bank & Trust Co., Wins- 
ton-Salem, N. C. 


It occurred to me in reading the article 
that consolidation of government reports 
would be a fine thing; but that if this were 
done, possibly the various bureaus in going 
to one place to get all of their information 
would add as much to the public payroll 
for additional help as it costs business to 
furnish the multiple reports. 

One thing at least I feel sure of: We 
would compile data much more cheerfully 
if fewer requests were made and if we 
knew that what we did send would serve 
more than one department.—C, D. BicELow, 
assistant secretary, Geo. A. Hormel & Co., 
Austin, Minn. 


Your study, together with the compre- 
hensive way in which it is presented, is 
very enlightening, and it is quite evident 
that banks and other corporations are put 
to needless expense in this respect.— 
SAMUEL SHAw, vice-president, Chemical 
Bank & Trust Co., New York, N. Y. 


Can one assume that the government’s 
costs for handling these reports has in- 
creased 440% over ten years ago?—E. A. 
Hype, Security Trust Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


Perhaps. But no assumption about gov- 


ernment costs seems to be particularly safe 
these days.—THE Epirors. 


“Gentlemen at Leisure” 

Just recently I noticed in your Two-Line 
Editorials: “A Vermont WPA road sign 
reads ‘Gentlemen at Work’.” 

My comment is it should read “Gentle- 
men at Leisure.” That would fit my ob- 
servation of the “Gentlemen” as I’ve seen 
them standing by the roadside. 

F, D. R. says: “Business men must co- 
operate with the Government.” I wish 
someone were able to get it across to him 
that the Government should co-operate 
with business men, but “it can’t be done,” 
as he has no business sense.—J. FRANK 
DurRRELL, Melrose, Mass. 


Dollars and Cents 
I always read $$ in Inventions first. 
It intrigues and _ interests me—H. 
MinGLey, proprietor, Shafter Mercantile 
Co., Shafter, Calif. 


Your regular feature, $$ in Inventions, 
is one of the outstanding articles in each 
issue of ForBEs in point of valuable in- 
formation. I am sure that these items 
must mean many $$ and ¢¢ to your read- 
ers—ABRAHAM LANDSMAN, New York, 
N. Y. 


More and more readers apparently fol- 
low Mr. Midgley’s plan; and Mr. Lands- 
man’s comment is getting truer every day. 
In 1936, $$ in Inventions inquiries totaled 
557; in 1937, they were 1,344; in the first 
ten months of 1938, they have soared to 
3,798. That makes, in less than two 
years, an increase in average inquiries per 
month of 819%.—THE EbItTors. 
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Traffic Safety Drives Ahead 


(Continued from page 26) 
trend of traffic. Result: Combined 
with the Highway Safety Program 
for States, this will be the basis for 
a unified, correlated national highway 
system of the future that will bring 
speedier, safer highway travel. 

The National Safety Council, cele- 
brating its twenty-fifth anniversary 
this year, compiles data for traffic en- 
gineers and offers charts, graphs, and 
specific suggestions for safe and effi- 
cient traffic planning. Its annual 
booklet compiling accident facts is an- 
other contribution to safety work. 
Here, statistics analyze the causes, 
nature and trend of all types of traffic 
accidents. 

The American Association of State 
Highway Officials serves as a clear- 
ing house for ideas among highway 
commissioners. The Institute of 
Traffic Engineers and the American 
Association of Motor Vehicle Ad- 
ministrators do the same for their 
members. 

Along with research and planning 
of mechanical factors—car and high- 
way—the safety fight continues with 
nationwide driver education. 

Drivers under twenty years of age 
have the highest accident rate in the 
country, according to the National 
Safety Council. To curb this source 
of accidents, today more than 5,000 
schools give courses in driving in- 
struction to children. Twenty-two 
States require traffic-safety courses in 
schools. The National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers and the Na- 
tional Educational Association are 
two of the many similar organizations 
co-operating in the drive to make 
young people safety-conscious. And 
adult safety-training work is carried 
on by the American Automobile As- 
sociation, the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and others. 

Along with education work of the 
general public, the safety drive has 
another important aspect: Training 
personnel to handle traffic, study ac- 
cidents and plan for the future. 

Yale University has a bureau for 
training engineers in street-traffic re- 
search (it used to be at Harvard). 
Northwestern University has a na- 
tional police training school, and 
there are scores of local schools in 
other sections of the country. New 
York University trains teachers to 
instruct school children in traffic 
safety. Pennsylvania State College 


and nearly forty other universities 
and colleges do the same work. 
Whether or not the decline in acci- 
dents will continue is anyone’s guess. 
But at least the odds favor it—that is, 
as long as the united safety drive 
keeps going. - 
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LIFTING THE WASHINGTON LID 





Labor Crisis 
At Pittsburgh 


HE deliberations of the CIO con- 
[sittional convention at Pittsburgh 

mark a fateful page in the history 
of the American labor movement. 

The debates will determine whether 
organized Communism is to have 
direct control of an important seg- 
ment of the labor bargaining machin- 
ery of the United States. Only those 
who attended conventions of the 
United Mine Workers ten years ago, 
when Communism was driving to 
take over that organization, can ap- 
preciate the high politics which will 
guide the CIO gathering at Pitts- 
burgh. 

Two strong groups, each with its 
own policy, are contending for dom- 
ination. On the one hand are the 
avowed Communists, whose member- 
ship centers principally in Michigan, 
Ohio and California. The other 
group, of which Sidney Hillman is 
the leader, demands an orthodox 
American labor policy adapted to the 
vertical organization principle of 
CIO. This group also demands 
either consolidation or an effective 
working agreement with the A. F. 
< lL. 

In contrast, the Communist group 
demands not only the complete de- 
struction of the American Federation 
of Labor, but also the purging of the 
“moderates” from the CIO member- 
ship. 


Fingers on Convention Strings 


New Deal officials in Washington 
will have their fingers on the conven- 
tion strings, but to what extent Labor 
Secretary Perkins may influence the 
final decision of the convention will 
be determined by John L. Lewis, who 
is represented as willing to make any 
arrangement which will maintain 
himself as the CIO president. 

Secretary Perkins dislikes the A. 
F. of L. approach and is understood 
by informed labor leaders to favor 
the more aggressive radical element 
in the CIO. Her repeated protection 
of Communist Harry Bridges in the 
Pacific Coast shipping strikes since 
1934, as recently explored by the 
Dies Committee, reveals that the 
present powerful position of the Com- 
munists in the CIO is due almost 
entirely to Secretary Perkins’ sym- 
pathetic encouragement. Indeed, it 


is the settled conviction of the most 
expert labor observers in Washing- 
ton that Secretary Perkins, through 
Labor Department policies, has, 
single-handed, kept the CIO in effec- 
tive resistance to the A. F. of L. 
through several intervals in which 
every controlling factor inherent in 
the labor situation itself dictated 
peace and consolidation. 

The country at large hardly per- 
ceives as yet the extent to which the 
CIO now is dominated by outright 
Communism as regards both policy 
and tactics. There will perhaps be 
a better understanding of this situa- 
tion when the Dies Committee com- 
pletes its work. But if the White 
House attitude prevails on Capitol 
Hill next January, the Dies Commit- 
tee never will have a chance to com- 
plete its work. 


That Michigan Mystery 


Secretary Perkins’ militant resist- 
ance to the deportation of alien Com- 
munists required by law has been a 
principal factor supporting the CIO 
raids on the American labor move- 
ment. It is the purpose of the Dies 
Committee investigators to publish, in 
due time, the complete story of this 
resistance and official connivance with 
international Communism through 
failure to enforce the deportation 
laws. It is impossible to determine 
how many deportation orders have 
been held in abeyance by Secretary 
Perkins and her colleagues on various 
specious counts. 

If Mr. Dies’ investigation is not 
completely choked off by the White 
House, these facts one day will be 
established in the public record. 

It is hoped likewise by leaders in 
the investigation that the committee 
may establish to what extent Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Secretary Perkins 
prolonged the Michigan sit-down 
strikes after the point at which a set- 
tlement might have been reached 
without Washington’s direct inter- 
ference. It is understood, for exam- 
ple, that on at least two occasions 
when Governor Murphy had reached 
a tentative agreement for the evacua- 
tion of the sit-downers, the settle- 
ment was kicked over following direct 
personal telephone conversations be- 
tween Governor Murphy at Lansing 
and high Federal officials at Wash- 
ington. 

A sharp repudiation of Com- 
munism by President Roosevelt 
would, of course, strengthen the 
hands of the men at Pittsburgh who 
are trying to work out a solid and 
constructive labor program. Thus 
far, however, there are no signs that 
the President will send such a mes- 
sage to Pittsburgh. 


—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 











...is the Big Boss 
of Chesapeake and Ohio 
freight operations. For this 
dependable service is built 
on careful, intelligent han- 
dling of shipments deliv- 
ered on time...according to 
regular schedule. 


In principal cities from coast to coast you'll 
find Chesapeake and Ohio freight represen- 
tatives ready to put this “on time” service to 


work in the solving of your shipping problems. 


CHESAPEAKE 
and Ohio LINES 


CONTROLLED PERFORMANCE 
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What's New in Business 
(Continued from page 37) 


Following the example of Pitts- 
burgh’s Kaufmann Department Store 
which has two floors on the roof for 
parking customers’ cars, the new one- 
story building in New York has room 
for five shops on the ground floor, 
more than 110 cars on top. Signifi- 
cance of the step: Merchants grumble 
that parking laws interfere with trade. 
With the stores’ roof used for park- 
ing, customers may now drive up the 
ramp from the street, leave their cars 
with no fear of getting a parking 
ticket, and walk down a flight of in- 
side stairs to the shops below. 

Another and different attempt to 
get more efficient parking came early 
in November with the driving con- 
tests at the annual truck rodeo of the 





American Trucking Associations. 
Nationwide elimination contests 
weeded out the forty best drivers of 
the total 3,100,000 to compete for the 
title of most skilful driver of the year. 
The contest included such intricate 
tests as parking a semi-trailer unit in 
a space with two feet to spare, and 
blind-side backing a truck around a 
ten-foot-wide figure-eight alleyway. 


“Clean-Up” Campaigns 


Late in October, three industrial 
house-cleaning drives drew the spot- 
light of business men’s attention as 
two companies finished their clean- 
up campaigns and a third began its 
war on waste. 

First, from Monsanto Chemical 
Co. came the report of a prize con- 
test for ‘best all around plant of the 
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Shipping a prefabricated, welded-steel house across the Illinois River from factory to home 
site is literally “shipping” for the R. G. LeTourneau company 
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Both photos: Lincoln Electric Co. 


After landing, the fully-equipped house is moved to its site at the company’s experimental 
farm, “planted,” furnished—and it’s ready for occupancy 
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year.” Judged by a committee of 
company officials for appearance, 
cleanliness, landscaping, safety de- 
vices, locker rooms and wash rooms, 
the Columbia, Tenn., plant nosed out 
the nearest of its five rivals by a 
narrow margin; the others were close 
behind. Prizes awarded: A pennant 
for the plant’s flagpole; specially- 
designed flashlights for the plant’s 
workers. 

A second company clean-up drive 
—this one of a different nature—was 
celebrated at “debt-burning” cere- 
monies by the Oliver Farm Equip- 
ment Co. as C. R. Messinger, chair- 
man, announced that the company’s 
indebtedness had been cleaned up 
with the payment of the last out- 
standing note. In 1930 having a 
debt of $17,000,000, the company 
started to put its financial house in 
order by drastic inventory reduc- 
tions, modernization of products and 
by selling for cash or on short terms. 
Celebration of the debt clean-up was 
held at a dinner in a Chicago hotel, 
and the ceremonies were broadcast 
over a telephone hook-up to all com- 
pany branches and factories from 
Coast to Coast. 

Meanwhile, the Weirton Steel Co. 
started a ““No Waste Club” for com- 
pany employees. With the motto 
“Help Us to Help You—Stop 
Waste” printed on club buttons, the 
company pointed out to members 
that by eliminating waste, products 
will be improved and operating costs 
lowered; more business will mean 
more regular employment. That such 
a campaign can harvest real results 
was shown by United Air Lines’ 
“war on waste” (Forses, Nov. 1, 
p. 10) which was estimated to have 
saved the company at least $185,000 
in its first eight months. 


Amuse ‘em! 


Early in November, Vice-Presi- 
dent William A. Day of J. Walter 
Thompson Co. told New York mem- 
bers of the American Marketing As- 
sociation that advertising must enter- 
tain if it’s going to do the best job 
it’s capable of. Advertisers can’t af- 
ford to ignore the overwhelming im- 
portance of the entertainment factor 
simply because they think it’s undig- 
nified, he observed ; and he drove his 
point home by adding that the great- 
est coupon response his agency had 
ever received came from a comic- 
strip advertisement. 

Simultaneously, H. Kohnstamm & 
Co. gave additional point to Vice- 
President Day’s observations by go- 
ing the whole hog for entertainment 
in a drive to promote a new soft 
drink. A_ specially-written swing 
song, a new dance, professional 
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Here, L. R. Powell Jr., Seaboard Railway receiver, accepts for his line two giant locomo- 
tives—latest diesel contributions to railroad progress 


dancers to plug it and dancing parties 
in important territories are the key- 
stones of the campaign. 


Rail Hopes Look Up 


New developments in railroad lo- 
comotives, a new report on stream- 
lined trains and new methods of 
boosting business are bringing new 
hopes for U. S. railroaders, discour- 
aged by the recent turndown of their 
plan for a 15% wage cut for workers. 

Latest contribution to railroad 
equipment was the dedication on the 
last day of October of Seaboard Air 
Line Railway’s giant diesel-electric 
locomotives—most powerful in the 
world—which will open up all-elec- 
tric service this Winter for the first 
time between New York and Florida 
(Forses, Sept. 15, p. 21). 

Another hope for the railroads’ fu- 
ture came with the report from Elec- 
tro-Motive Corp. that it will build a 
new type of high-speed diesel-electric 
locomotive for freight service in 1939. 
Until now, diesel-electric locomdtives 
have been used only for switching 
and passenger service, except on one 
short-line road where diesels haul 
through freight trains. The new 
freight engine may be the beginning 
of an important new chapter in 


freight service, bringing to it the cost 
and speed advantages which the 
diesel has often given passengers and 
shunting operations. 
Streamlined-train fans recently 
found new proof of their old claims 
that streamliners bring new traffic, 
lower operating costs and _ higher 
earnings. In a survey made for the 
Edward G. Budd Manufacturing Co. 
(makers of lightweight streamlined 


trains), Coverdale & Colpitts, con- | 


sulting engineers, reviewing results of 
nearly all of the seventy-six stream- 
lined trains now in operation, found 
that they have brought additional 
passengers to the railroads that run 
them and “financial success” in their 
operation. Moreover, says the re- 
port, “a large proportion of the traf- 
fic on these trains has been newly- 
created or retrieved from the high- 
ways.” 

Topnotch earners are the Denver 
Zephyrs of the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy (returning a net of 75.1% 
of gross revenues) and the Hiawathas 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific (with a net return slight- 
ly lower, but a higher per-train-mile 
net of $3.22). While interest, depre- 
ciation, taxes, insurance and other 
non-allocatable expenses have not 
been included in operating costs, the 
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Looking For A “Different” 
Christmas Greeting Card 
This Year? See 


The Salesman’s Diary 
With Stimulating Pep Pellets 
by B. C. Forbes 
For Every Day in 1939! 


® In quantity costs no more than 
an original Greeting Card! 


@ Mails for lc postage! 


@ Will act as a year-round re- 
minder of your generosity and 
thoughtfulness! 


Plain individual mailing envelope 
included on all orders. On bulk 
orders of 101 or more, attractive 
insert card reading: 


Seasons Greetings 


supplied FREE on request. For 
bulk prices of The Salesman’s 
Diary, convenient order coupon and 
complete details, see page 57. 
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WANTED—SALESMEN for 
Frank H. Shevit’s 


INCOME TAX SIMPLIFIER 


If you know of some worthy and am- 
bitious man or woman who is anxious 
to earn extra money from now until 
March 14, 1939, send us his or her 
name. Dignified work. Outright sale. 


Written by the nationally known Tax 
Consultant, Frank H. Shevit, with 
Foreword by Lowell Thomas, the 
INCOME TAX SIMPLIFIER will 
sell on sight to business and pro- 
fessional men. It provides: 


1. Information on how to hold taxes to the 
minimum, and how to save time in 
making returns for corporations, indi- 
viduals, or partnerships. 


2. A clear, easy-to-understand analysis by 
Frank H. Shevit of the 1938 Revenue 
Act written in the business man’s lan- 
guage. 


3. A year-round record-keeping system de- 
signed from the income tax viewpoint. 


4. A unique comparison chart to record 
previous income tax returns. 


5. Employer -employee rights under the 
Social Security Act. 


All this for $1. Description and com- 
plete details on page 32 of this issue. 
Simply send name of salesman or 
saleswoman you want to help to: 


Sales Manager 


P. O. Box 69 — Station O 
New York, N. Y. 
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survey nonetheless is the most com- 
prehensive report to date of the value 
of streamliners to their owners. The 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe’s “El 
Capitan” trains dramatize the rapid 
rise of streamliners’ popularity. In 
their first five months of service the 
two trains’ revenues jumped from 
$8,000 (February, 1938) to $101,000 
(June). 


Towns to the Rescue 


Business-minded towns and cities 
have often started selling drives to 
attract new industries. Many have 
helped already-established companies 
stay in business by exempting them 
from taxes, or by promoting new 
financing. 

But not until recently have com- 
munities done much of anything to 
help the hard-pressed railroads that 
serve them. Now the picture is be- 
ginning to change. 

Among the first to come to the 
rescue was DuBois, Pa., which started 
an aggressive campaign to get more 
business for the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad late last summer (ForBEs, 
Aug. 15, p. 19). 

Then came Rutland, Vt., and other 
towns up and down the line of the 





WILL THE 
“MARKET” 


Reach 168? 


Answer found in 10 pages of 
terse forecast. It is free to 
Forbes readers. For your copy 


mail this advertisement to 


x 24 FENWAY BOSTON. Mass. 4 











A HOME-STUDY 
COURSE IN 


STOCK MARKET 
TRADING 





by the anonymous, widely acknowledged 

author of the now-famous 
“SEVEN PILLARS OF STOCK 
MARKET SUCCESS” 
The privilege of a special rate is extended charter 
enrollments in this long-wanted, practical course of 
instruction. Those desiring the expert training to 
assure larger profits and fewer losses from their trad- 
ing, will be interested in the details of this course— 
sent free on request. 


SEAMANS-BLAKE, INC. 
285 Madison Ave., Dept. 69, New York 
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bankrupt Rutland Railroad which put 
on a spectacular drive with parades 
and mass meetings to dramatize the 
Rutland’s plight and to raise funds to 
save it (Forses, Oct. 1, p. 18). 

Now comes another town’s effort 
to give a boost to a railroad’s busi- 
ness as De Soto, Mo., backs up the 
“Booster Club” of the Missouri 
Pacific Lines. 

With machine shops of Missouri 
Pacific adding $400,000 a year to De 
Soto’s payrolls, leading business men 
joined the employees’ newly-formed 
club to get new business for the 
MOP. Even the city council helped 
by passing a resolution requiring 
shipment via Missouri Pacific of all 
supplies bought by the local govern- 
ment. 


Diesels Step Ahead 


November brings news of three im- 
portant developments in diesel-pow- 
ered motor trucks: For the first time, 
two large truck builders announced 
that they would make diesel units for 
stock, while a new entrant appeared 
in the race to become the world’s 
largest operator of diesel trucks. 

Up to now, both General Motors 
and International Harvester have 
produced diesel-powered trucks only 
on a made-to-order basis. Beginning 
with their 1939 offerings, however, 
both companies will furnish them as 
standard units in their lines. GM’s 
models will cover a payload range of 
from two to twelve tons, and will be 
available in six conventional and six 
cab-over-engine designs. All models 
will be powered by the company’s 
new two-cycle engines. 

International Harvester is adding 
twelve diesel models to its regular 
line of trucks. A wide choice in 
wheel-bases is included in the six 
four-wheel models with capacities 
ranging between three and seven-and- 
a-half tons; and in the six six-wheel 
designs with capacities of two-and-a- 
half to fifteen tons. Power will be 





New Business Ideas 





OU will find new ideas in business 

management and equipment in the 
following new booklets and catalogs. 
Write to the companies listed for free 
copies. 


Wuat'’s Wuat 1n Rayon. With all 
the new developments now cropping up in 
synthetic textile fibers (p. 35), some sort 
of a guide through the wilderness is badly 
needed for the puzzled business man. Here 
is one for rayon, which defines the differ- 
ent kinds of rayon, their manufacture and 





provided by Cummins diesels (four 
and six cylinder types). 

At the same time, Colonial Sand & 
Stone Co. is preparing to claim the 
title of operator of the world’s largest 
diesel-truck fleet, as soon as the 171 
Cummins diesel engines ordered for 
installation in its trucks have been 
delivered. The deeper significance of 
the Colonial order is, however, that 
diesel trucks now seem to be breaking 
into short-haul trucking in a big way, 
for the Colonial units will be used in’ 
short-haul service in and around New 
York City. Until recently, diesels 
have been regarded as primarily long- 
haul motive power, usable chiefly 
where continuous use, with few starts 
and stops, is an operating charac- 
teristic. 


Ships Edge in, Too 


While railroads and trucks are 
making news from day to day, U. S. 
shipping is increasingly showing 
signs of once more commanding at- 
tention from the American people. 

Early in November, the Argentina 
of the American Republic Line set out 
on its first voyage to Rio de Janeiro, 
Montevideo and Buenos Aires. Its 
two sister ships Brazil and Uruguay 
(all three are reconditioned vessels 
of the defunct Panama Pacific Line 
between New York and the Pacific 
Coast) were already on their trail- 
breaking trips; the Brazil was wel- 
comed to South America with civic 
celebrations. More substantial was 
the type of welcome the Argentina 
carried with her when she sailed: 
The largest passenger list yet at- 
tained by the new service. 

Meanwhile, the famous round-the- 
world service of the old Dollar Line 
was resumed under a new name: The 
American President Line. Sailings 
are scheduled every four weeks at 
present ; when the line’s fleet has been 
reconditioned, the original once- 
every-two-weeks schedule will be re- 
instated. 





uses. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Wilmington, Del. 


Tue Wonpber METAL. Uses and charac- 
teristics of “Magalloy’—one of the new 
magnesium alloys rapidly coming into wide 
use. Magnesium Fabricators, Adrian, Mich. 


WENNER ‘THERMOCOUPLE POTENTIOM- 
ETER. Description of a new potentiometer 
for highly precise measurements of voltage, 
particularly adapted to research applica- 
tions. Leeds & Northrup Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


Ferec IroN ReMOvAL FItters. News 
about a type of filter designed to remove 
iron minerals from water by a new process 
known as catalytic filtration. Wm. B. 
Scaife & Sons Co., Oakmont, Pa. 
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Do You Know This? 


More than 100 years of experi- 
mentation preceded the establishment 
of automobile manufacture as an in- 
dustry. As early as 1769 Capt. Nich- 
olas Joseph Cugnot, a Frenchman, 
built a three-wheeled steam-driven 
automobile which was intended to re- 
place draft horses in the movement 
of artillery. 





* 


The first transcontinental automo- 
bile run, made in 1903, took more 
than two months. 

* 


New York State was the first to 
license motor vehicles, beginning in 
1901 and collecting $954 that year. 
In 1937 it took in $52,901,000. 


* 


About 60,000,000 gallons of gaso- 
line are consumed daily in the U.S., 
or approximately two gallons for 
each car and truck on the road. (De- 
partment of Commerce) 

* 

Truck drivers in the U. S. during 
1937 numbered 3,100,000, which is 
more than the combined population 
of Arizona, Delaware, Idaho, Maine, 
Montana, Nevada and Wyoming. 


New Men in Big Jobs 





F. Trubee Davison has been elect- 
ed a trustee of the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. of New York. 

Joseph A. Howell has been elected 
vice-president in charge of sales of 
the Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. 

Walter G. Baumhogger has been 
elected president of United Cigar- 
Whelan Stores Corp. 

C. L. Von Egloffstein has been 
elected president of the Certain-teed 
Products Corp. 

E. L. Saberson has been elected 
vice-president in charge of merchan- 
dising of the Masonite Corp. 

John M. Schiff, a partner in Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., has been elected a direc- 
tor of the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Co. 

Laurance S. Rockefeller, son of 
John D. Rockefeller Jr., has been 
made a director of the Eastern Air 
Lines, Inc. , 

J. Nelson Stuart has been appoint- 
ed director of advertising and sales 
promotion of the Kelvinator division 
ot the Nash-Kelvinator Corp. 


A traffic signal showing red and 
green lights to control the movement 
of pedestrians and vehicles was 
erected in London in 1868. 

* 

It is estimated that the 1938 auto- 
motive tax bill will stand at approxi- 
mately $1,600,000,000, whereas the 
factory value of new cars and trucks 
sold this year in the U. S. probably 
will not exceed $1,400,000,000. 
(American Petroleum Institute) 

* 


Approximately 60% of the new 
cars sold in the U. S. are sold on 
the installment plan. 

* 

The ad bus in the U. S. 
pays $785.22 annually in gasoline and 
other automotive taxes. 

* 


If an accident occurs while your 
car is traveling under 40 miles an 
hour, there is only one chance in 44 
that someone will be killed. If an 
accident occurs while your car is 
traveling over 40 miles an hour, 
there is one chance in 19 that some- 


one in your party will die. (The 
Lamp) 

The average automobile dealer 
sold 92 cars in 1937. (Automobile 


Manufacturers’ Association ) 


Morris W. Kellogg, director and 
member of the executive committee 
of the American Can Co., has been 
elected a director of the Guaranty 
Trust Co. of New York. 

Carl L. Peirce Jr., of Hubbard & 
Co., Pittsburgh, has been elected 
president of the National Electrical 
Manufacturers Association. 

Francis L. Whitmarsh, president 
and director of Francis H. Leggett 
& Co., has been elected a director of 
the Irving Trust Co. of New York. 

Arthur S. Embler, president of the 
Walden Savings Bank of Walden, 
N. Y., has been elected president of 
the Savings Bank Association of the 
State of New York. 

Robert Walker and Charles W. 
Sanford have been elected directors 
of the Graham-Paige Motors Corp. 

S. L. Davis has been elected pres- 
ident of the Hupp Motor Car Corp. 

Edward F. McGrady and D. L. 
Tilly have been elected directors of 
the Intertype Corp. 

Amory Houghton has been named 
chairman of the board and Harold 
Boeschenstein president of the new- 
ly-formed Owens-Corning  Fiber- 
glas Corp. 








Distinguished 


The Drake offers every luxury and con- 

venience of fine living on Chicago's 

Gold Coast, overlooking Lake Michigan. 
A. S. Kirkeby, Managing Director 
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9th and WASHINGTON 
50% OF ALL ROOMS $3.50 OR LESS, SINGLE 
$5.00 OR LESS, DOUBLE 








Chrysler Corporation 
* DIVIDEND ON COMMON STOCK * 
The directors of Chrysler Corporation have de- 
clared a dividend of one dollar and twenty-five 
cents ($1.25) per share on the outstanding com- 
mon stock, payable December 12, 1938, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business, 
November 14, 1938. 

B. E. Hutchinson, Chairman, Finance Committee 














San Francisco, California 
November Ist, 1938 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Standard Oil Company of California held today 
a regular dividend Number 51 of 25c a share 
and an extra dividend of 10c a share were de- 
clared, both dividends payable on December 15th, 
1938, to all stockholders of record as shown 
by the transfer books of the corporation in 
San Francisco and New York at the close of 
business on November 15th, 1938. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 








The value of Forbes Magazine 
to the advertiser is based upon 


its essential value to the reader. 
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Streamlined Quotas for 1939 


(Continued from page 33) 


where special quotas fit in. But’ spe- 
cial quotas with their special rewards 
have been known to multiply to the 
point of utter confusion. Salesmen 
have been able to increase their in- 
comes as much as 20% by playing 
special quotas and _ bonuses like 
pinochle hands, and making canny 
decisions about the ones on which to 
credit orders. Other salesmen, groggy 
under demands to make this quota or 
that, have thrown up their hands and 
stopped trying to make any quotas 
at all. 


Anchors 


3ut company boards of strategy 
have worked out several ways to 
bring order out of such chaos, to 
anchor quotas to the main purpose, 
without sacrificing the invaluable 
adaptability of modern quotas. 

One method is through a season- 
ally or yearly fixed foundational 
quota, with a variable or adjustable 
quota on top of it. The fixed quota 
cannot be changed unless the general 
executive board makes an emergency 
decision. But the variable quota is 
raised to take up slack or lowered to 
prevent umnreachability, as needed. 
The effect is to limit the portion of 
the quota system in which contradic- 
tions and confusions can develop. 
Naturally, though, the greater the 
proportion of the entire quota repre- 
sented by the fixed one, the less the 
adaptability. 

Another solution of quota confusion 
is that of the salesmanager who uses 
only limited types of special quotas 
which cannot contradict or confuse 
each other. The company board of 
strategy allows him to change quotas 
according to such clear-cut factors as 
reliable business forecasts and market 
indices, but he cannot introduce any 
tricky or impulsive changes into 
quotas. 

A compromise method makes use 
of fixed quotas which the salesman- 
ager cannot change; limited-type spe- 
cial quotas which he can adjust at 
will; plus any fancy special quotas 
which he can sell to the board of 
strategy. 


Time Limits 


Time limits are important factors 
in all quotas. There are natural time 
limits which are imposed by the 
nature of the product, its market, 
financial conditions,  perishability, 
style cycles, weather and so on. The 
human inability of salesmen to keep 
their attention on one objective in- 
definitely is another. 
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Synthetic time limits are often cre- 
ated to build intensity into the minds 
of salesmen. ‘Make your lawn- 
mower quota this week or lose half 
of the bonus” is an example. 

Long-range forecasting eases the 
shocks of natural time limits. On- 
coming changes are foreseen, and the 
quota is kept on an even level in re- 
lation to changing conditions. By 
keeping a sharp eye on the swings of 
individual territories and industries, 
salesmanagers and controllers can ad- 
just the variable quotas to changing 
time limits. 

Many companies keep new prod- 
ucts and vivid sales-promotion ideas 
in their hip pockets, ready to be 
pulled out when any quota is threat- 
ened by an unforeseen time-limit 
problem. When the market moves 
more slowly than predicted, when the 
pressure of competition is unex- 
pectedly heavy, or when the educa- 
tion of customers to a new style takes 
more time than was foreseen, these 
new forces are flung into the breach. 


Safeguards 


Such reserve forces are safeguards. 
It is becoming more and more com- 
mon to put safeguard features of one 
sort or another into quotas. 

The oldest safeguard is the finan- 
cial one of having special quotas for 
high-credit customers. Many com- 
panies use a bellwether safeguard of 
special quotas for big-name _ cus- 
tomers whose lead the smaller fry 
will follow. New-account quotas are 
safeguards against the dying out of 
old-account volumes; and_ old-ac- 
count quotas protect against unre- 
liability in new accounts. And since 
sudden changes in big accounts leave 
yawning gaps, many companies use 
small-account quotas as a_ hedge 
against future trouble. 


Non-Sales Quotas 


Modern salesmen, of course, have 
many tasks other than the direct clos- 
ing of orders. And they are often 
given quotas for those additional 
jobs. 

There are quotas for information 
which must be brought back from the 
market to help product designers and 
production forecasters. There are 
quotas for calls of service men which 
salesmen must arrange in their terri- 
tories. There are quotas for inducing 
traveling buyers to visit home offices. 
The time of sales engineers is divided 
by quotas for each salesman. So is 
the time which salesmen spend on 
sales engineering for dealers. Sales- 
men may have quotas of audiences 
for talking pictures or for special 
presentations, and of visitors to be 





persuaded to attend trade conventions 
and fairs. And some quotas are to 
an even greater extent than these the 
sowing of sales which may be reaped 
in the indefinite future. Under that 
heading, come quotas of names for 
house organ or general mailing lists, 
of “sales influencers” to be seen in 
the offices of customers, and of filled- 
out answers to market-survey ques- 
tionnaires. 

With all of these instruments at 
hand with which to build a sound, de- 
pendable quota system, the salesman- 
ager today finds himself better 
equipped than ever before to do a 
sound, dependable selling job. He 
can get better results at lower costs 
because he knows where he stands, 
what he is doing, every minute. And 
his quota system solves problems for 
the advertising, purchasing, produc- 
tion, and finance departments as well 
as for his own. 


The Big Problem 


But the stiffest problem that the 
modern science of building a sales 
quota faces is the old-fashioned idea 
of salesmanship. 

Under the old concept, salesman- 
ship is a form of personal persuasion 
which can be regulated and aimed 
like the stream from a hose. To wash 
away x pounds of sales resistance, 
goes the theme, turn on y gallons of 
persuasion. Simply by regulating the 
flow, buyers can be swept along like 
shanties in a flood or gently swayed 
like eel-grass in a quiet stream. 

Consequently, a sales quota is just 
a suggestion for controlling the noz- 
zle. So why not simply set the quota 
at 10% over last year, and pound 
away at the salesmen until they make 
it? 

The trouble is that the old idea has 
enough truth in it to make it hard to 
demolish. It’s perfectly true that 
sales quotas are guides for the efforts 
of salesmen. And persuasion is an 
important job which salesmen can 
control if they keep their minds on it. 
The old order chuckles as modern 
management admits that those things 
are true. 

But modern sales management 
knows that persuasion is only the 
lubricant of salesmanship; it simply 
makes things run more swiftly and 
smoothly. 

The real sales power comes from 
company reputation, products, poli- 
cies, goodwill, advertising, design, 
patents, inventories and general sales 
momentum. Real salesmanship is 
made up of all of those factors con- 
centrating on the point of sale. And 
real sales quotas guide salesmen in 
controlling the sales power—not in 
just oiling it. 
























Sunday, 12. 


Make your reading belp to make 
the grade, 


Start Your Own “Sales Crusade” 
By Giving Your Men this 1939 
Year-Round Sales Stimulator As 


a Christmas or New Year's Gift! 


Price Schedule—U. S. Only 
(Canada and Foreign Add 10%) 


1 to 10 copies........ 
11 to 50 copies....... 
51 to 100 copies.... 31¢ each 

101 to 500 copies........... ...28¢ each 
Prices on 501 or more on request 
Prices include individual mailing envelopes. 
On orders of one hundred and one or more, 
company name imprinted on cover at addi- 

tional cost of 2c a line per copy. 





TO COMPANIES SELLING THROUGH RETAILERS — 


SPECIAL 1939 “RETAIL SALES DIARY” WITH A_TIP 
A DAY BY B. C. FORBES NOW READY FOR RETAIL 
SALESPEOPLE. SAME PRICES AS ABOVE. ORDER 


COPIES TODAY. SEE COUPON AT RIGHT. 











TO SELL MORE IN 1939 
GIVE YOUR MEN 


| * 
The Salesman’'s Diary 
With A Stimulating Pep Pellet by B. C. FORBES 


for Every Day in the New Year! 


This Diary Is 





“< 13, 


FEBRUARY, 1939 


wh day as @ challenge, 





Desi ened To: 


1. Provide sales- 
managers and busi- 
ness heads with an 
acceptable, fruitful 
addition to the sales 
kit—a cheerful daily 
buck-up to the men 
on the sales fronts. 













may be your 
if you treat 


2. Stimulate sales- 
men to become more 
successful. 


3 Enrich their 
feeling of self- 
respect. 


4. Enable them to 
derive more joy 
from their jobs. 






5. Inspire courage, 
energy, resourceful- 
ness. 


6 Offer timely 
hints on how to win 
the goodwill of pros- 
pects and customers. 


To Help Your Men Get On— 


Get One for Each of Them 


cenias aces em Convenient Order Form ————- 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. SD-11-15 
Ship me prepaid... .....-copies of “The Salesman’s 
Diary” featuring a stimulating Pep Pellet by B. C. 
FORBES for every day in 1939 at prices quoted. 
Enclosed is remittance of $............sseee- 
(Charge orders accepted from rated companies only.) 
(On New York City orders, add 2% to cover sales 
tax for relief of unemployed.) 


DS. vc UivadddnncdnsiedametndecanedendaCandcndaeaeneaa 
ONE. 6 va ccduadcdcceukaddadbdcdneteueesseedeakoexnin aq 
eee spa aiaidcat comet aaataw aaa PU ictcseseeseus 
aha x atin Creek asic an ietieecamemanens PORE ic cccscncnues 
OC) Send . ... copies of RETAIL SALES DIARY 

with a Tip a Day by B. C. Forbes. ‘Enclosed 1s 


remittance of $ 
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Trucks as Business Tools 
(Continued from page 21) 


Thus does the motor truck influ- 
ence the remaking of America—its 
potentialities for service continuing to 
grow steadily as that remaking ac- 
celerates. 

3y and large, the truck is used 
most by the small business man and 
the farmer, despite the prominence 
inevitably accruing to the great fleet 
operations of the country. About 
26% of all our trucks are owned by 
farmers. One farm in every four 
has a truck today; only one in five 
owned a truck in 1930. Only about 


1,000,000, or less than one-fourth of 
the 4,255,000 trucks in operation, are 
in fleets of five or more. The rest are 
run by people who use one or two 
trucks to enable them to operate their 
businesses better and more economi- 
cally. Even the for-hire truck busi- 
ness is essentially one of very small 
operators: The average annual gross 
income per for-hire trucking concern 
is less than $9,000; one-third of all 
the for-hire operators do a gross busi- 
ness of less than $1,000 per year. 

From every standpoint, the truck is 
definitely a typical American product 
serving a typical American public 
through typical American business 
men and farmers. 








THEY SOUGHT OIL ONLY TO LIGHT THEIR LAMPS 


... but they Pioneered a 
‘\ation-on-W; heels” 


«é 


op’s GoLp!”’ cried Drake, when his 
drill struck oil near Titusville, 
Pennsylvania, in 1859. 

And, indeed, this thick black petro- 
leum that welled from the earth proved 
to be a gift of the gods to struggling men. 
For it lit their lamps, and made them 
candles, and greased the wheels of their 
covered wagons. 


Among those hardy oil pioneers were 
the men who founded what is now Tide 
Water Associated Oil Company. They 
were the men who had the honor of build- 
ing the world’s first long distance pipe- 
line. The Tide Water line that carried, 
and still carries, the “liquid gold” from 
Pennsylvania’s richest oil fields to the 
great Tide Water refinery on the East 
Coast. 

But the industry itself never guessed 
its own future, until, in 1877, a man 
named Nicholas A. Otto invented a 


“petrol engine”. . . the forerunner of 
your modern motor car. Then came the 
first “horseless” carriage. And in a brief 
forty years we find a “Nation-on-Wheels” 

. . over 25,000,000 cars covering the 
country’s highways. 


But with the rapid increase in num- 
ber, the motor car likewise increased in 
speed and in operating temperatures. 
Year after year its lubricating problem 
becomes more acute ... and year after 
year Tide Water Associated Oil Com- 
pany meets the situation with Veedol... 
the motor oil that is made 100% from 
that richest of Pennsylvania crudes. 


As with Veedol, so with all other Tide 
Water Associated Oil Company’s prod- 
ucts. All are refined to give the utmost 
in service and economy in their specific 
fields. To those interested either in using 
or selling automotive or industrial lubri- 
cants, we invite their inquiry. 


Tide Water Associated Oil Company 


NEW YORK . 


SAN FRANCISCO ° 


TULSA 


Makers of Tydol Gasoline ... Associated ‘‘Flying A’’ Gasoline . . .Veedol Motor Oils and Greases... 
Cycol Motor Oils and Greases ...and Tycol and Avon Oils and Greases for every industrial purpose. 


Copyright 1938 by Tide Water Associated Oil Company 
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The New Cars for 1939 


(Continued from page 14) 


Interesting among the special fea- 
tures which appear this year for the 
first time on one or more cars are: 

(1) A “safety light” speedometer 
in which the indicator is a small bead 
which moves over an illuminated dial 
as car speed goes up and down. The 
bead is green while the car speed is 
below 30 m.p.h.; amber between 30 
and 50 m.p.h. ; and red over 50 m.p.h. 

(2) A “touch-tune” radio which 
has a row of automatic station- 
selector buttons by which any one of 
six predetermined stations may be 
tuned in by a touch of the finger, 
additional stations being selected in 
the conventional manner. 

(3) A directional signal, operated 
from the steering wheel, which flashes 
a warning light on the rear of the 
car and indicates the direction of a 
turn. 

Hundreds of other improvements 
have been made throughout engines, 
chassis and bodies. The 1939 models 
of almost every individual make dif- 
fer materially from the 1938 cars 
bearing similar nameplates. Auto- 
mobile row in Anytown is an inter. 
esting place to visit right now. 

Prices are down as compared with 
1938. In only a few instances have 
prices been raised, despite the vastly 
increased values. 

Entirely new cars have been added 
to the lines of several makers. Both 
Pontiac and Oldsmobile, continuing 
previous eight and_ six-cylinder 
models, have added a lower-priced 
six; while Ford has introduced the 
Mercury, an entirely new car in the 
middle-price bracket. Hupmobile has 
added a new six ind a new four. In 
general, however, there has been a 
tendency to reduce rather than add to 
the number of models in given lines. 


Here are questions of absorbing 
interest to every business man. Watch 
coming issues of Forses for the an- 
swers: 

What’s the outlook for 1939? 


Is the rise in building built on sand 
—or bedrock? 

What should industry do about the 
annual-wage question ? 

Why has one huge company never 
had labor troubles? 


How can you tell why your star 
salesmen are stars? 

Have the utilities fallen behind the 
progress parade? 

How can you remember names and 
faces? 
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NOW DIENEL COMES OF Att 


OR more than forty years the possibilities of Diesel 
engines have tantalized the imagination. 


And now industrial research has taken this cumber- 
some giant and made it mobile—light enough, compact 
enough, simple and sure enough in operation to add 
a brilliant new chapter to progress in transportation. 


You see GM Diesel engines supplying the power for 
modern streamlined trains—and piling up a total of 
10 million miles of mainline operation. 


You see GM Diesel engines on the seas and under the 
seas—in everything from luxurious yachts to 


America is about to see for the first time a 
complete line of Diesel trucks specifically 


engineered and built for Diesel power 









What makes this announcement possible is General 
Motors pioneering—years of brainsweat in the labora- 
tory—and the application of volume production 
technique to the problems of precision engineering 
essential to Diesel success. 


These new GM Diesel power plants for trucks embody 
all the basic principles developed and tested on the 
railroads—the unit fuel pump and injector—the per- 
fected GM 2-cycle principle — Uniflow scavenging — 
standardization of parts. 


Power for power they are the same size as gasoline 
engines—and deliver twice the work from every 





tugboats and submarines. 


And now—as another new and wide application 
oi these efficient and thrifty power units—you see 
GM Diesel-powered trucks and buses, manufac- 

ired by Yellow Truck and Coach Manufactur- 





|GENERAL | 


‘MOTORS 


cylinder. 

They will save, according to Proving Ground 
statistics, a conservative 40% on fuel, and it is 
safe to say they will outlast the trucks themselves. 





Ready now for the toughest jobs on the highways 





if 
i1g Company, ready to 
I ring Diesel advantages 
to the highways. 


they dramatically em- 
phasize that Diesel has 


(ENERAL MOTORS ““* 








\ 
People appreciate being approached as individuals. They re- 
spond when selling appeals are in terms of their own particular  \ 
needs. You make the most of this natural response to per- 
sonalized selling when you use direct mail. 


You have valuable facts concerning the buying habits of \ 
your customers and former customers. You know their names 

. - what, how, and when they purchased . . . what they will 
probably desire or need again. You can obtain useful informa- 
tion about others who should buy from you. 


This information properly organized is a gold mine of sales 
possibilities. 

It pays to let buyers hear directly from you—about your ser- 
vices, the quality and style of your merchandise, the fairness of 
your prices. You can increase business within your logical 
Buitiesce Gtty Cetleas trading area by direct solicitations to prospective customers. 
eta Direct mail proves most effective to induce former customers 

to resume trading. 


Addressograph is the simple, economical way to use indi- 
vidual appeals in selling. It provides classification of every 
name on your list, and automatic selection of those to whom 
specific approaches should be directed. 


Grouped in a few 

square inches on an Add y 
ADDRESSOGRAPH 

Typing Unit is every- SEE THE ressograp MAN 
thing you want to know 


and use about a BUYER. . ; . 
Many styles available— - He will be glad to explain how your business can profit from 


all easily prepared in “person-to-person” mail contacts. You will find ADDRESSO- 
your own office or at : . : ate , 
a nearby ADDRESSO- GRAPH SALES AGENCY listed in principal city telephone books. 


GRAPH SALES AGENCY. Phone them for further information, or write direct to— 


ON Cleveland, Obj, 
Sy onAt! s im Principa/ 
RESSOGRAPH- p, LIMITE” 
CANAD®: 


“DDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPE ° 


on 


~ 





